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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


“OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, in Biology, with special reference to 
aration for a Medical Course, and in Genera. 
Scientific Studies, with English, French, and 
German, Political Economy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gzro. J. BrusH, 





Executive Oficer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 
School Edition of 


—THE— 


ORTHOEPIST: 


A PRONOUNCING MANUAL, 


Containing about Three Thousand Five Hundred 
Words, including a Considerable Number of 
the Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., 
that are often mispronounced. 


Twelfth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


BY ALFRED AYRES, 


This manual has been adopted as a text-book 
in the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
in Columbia College, and in many of the other 
leading institutions of learning throughout the 
country. 


i6ino, boards. Price, 50 cents. Liberal dis- 
counts made to schools for first supplies. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isuers, 


1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
21 





TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
Charts. Oil Paintings, Frames etc. 
E. H koss, 
311 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
14-7 12 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 


ces below any other seties. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 
PRICES. 
eon eeesebeena Meteapecereecebesecccceee - 
Lectures ........ bb cbs wedeve penabe de ics otepee 100 
Common School Edition pipes e00sce¢ $1 50 
Counting House Edition.......... sia Gece --- 300 
BI ve sncias pace cab dbeechdsboes dine eve donee 2 00 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 

tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Of St. Louis. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, PrinciPaL 
lege, Polytechnic Sehoo! and Business. Enrolment, 374 pupils. 
Il. MANUAL TKAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a School 
for Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years. 
Branches Taught are Mathematics. Hi-tory, Physics, English Language and Literature, Draw- 
ing and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Blacksmithing, 
Machine- Work, and the management ot the Engine. Enrolment, 102 pupils. 

WI. MARY INSTITUTE: C. S. PENNELL, PRINCIPAL. 
Girls and yonng Ladies. Enrolment, 420 pupils. 

IV. THE COLLEGE: M.8. SNOW, Dean. DEGREES.—1. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 
elor of Philosophy. III Masterof Arts. IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 

V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. DEGREES.—I Civil En- 
gineer. 11. Mechanical Engineer. IIT. Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Architect. VI 
Master of Science. Vil. Doctor of Philosophy. 

VI. ST. LOUL3 SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Drrecror. 


VII. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL: W. G. HAMMOND, LLU.D., Dean. 


A Preparatory School, for Col- 


A Completely Equipped School for 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all fa- 
cilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c, 
are adequately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to work-shop instruction in 
Manual Training School. 
Good board, with lodging, including fire and light. can be obtained at Mrs. Wolfe’s, 1014 N. 
Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per month and upward. 
A dining room or private restaurant has been opened by Mrs. Eaton, at No 1725 Washington 
Avenue [one block from the University and Law ,Buil lings], where full board can be obtained at 
$3 per week, and single meals at pr»portionate rates. 
For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 

W G. ELIOT, CHANCELLOR. 
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The Best Botany for Students and Amateurs 





a ee 


The American 


BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 


including a Complete Descriptive Flora. 
By AtPHoNnso Woop, Pu.D. 


Price, Post-paid, $2.00. 
Attention is also invited to 
Wood’s. Plant Record, {*o.kser*} 60 Cts. 
Wood’s Botanical Apparatus, {,<)7?'<'5..} $8.00. 
Flora of New Jersey, Willis, $1.00. 
Darby’s Southern Botany, $1.00. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in Botany, $1,25. 


a, 


A. S- BARNES & CO., Publishers, 





99 25 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


111 and 113 William st., N. Y. 


34 and 36 Madison st., Chicago. 


The GREATEST Living 
Authors, such as Prof. Maz 
Muller, Rt, Hon, W. E. Glad- 
stone, James A. Froude, Prof 
Huzley, R. A. Proctor, Edw. 
A. Freeman, Prof. T 3 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter. ances 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 
gyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Miss Muloch, Geo Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
, Ingelow, Mrs, Al der, Thos. 
Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, Tur- 

cali ief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Jan_ 1, 1882, The Living Age entered upon its 
152d Volume, admittedly unrivalled and contin- 
uously successful. A weekly magazine, it gives 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo puges of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in un inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Fssays, Keviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical an 
Political Intormation, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of The Living Age to eve 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers, 


in all branches of Litera‘ure, Science, Politics 
and Art 


No other periodical can compare with the Liv- 
ing Age in interest and value. A veritable the- 
saurus of the be-~t work of the mos’ celebrated 
writers in literature, science, pulitics and art. 
—[Boston I raveler. 

't supplies a better compendium of current 
discussion. information aid investigation, and 
givesa greater umount and variety of reading 
matter which it is well worth while to read, than 
any other publication.—[Boston Journal. 

No reader who makes himself familiar with its 
cOntents can lack the means of a sound literary 
culture —New York Tribune. 

An indispensable visitor.—N. Y. Observer. 


It is indispensable in every household where 
any attempt 1s made to keep up » ith the current 
thougnt of the day. It isa thorough compila- 
tion of what i- best in the literature of the day, 
whether relating to history. biography, fiction, 
poetry, wit, science, politics, theolugy, crits 

cism, or art —[Hurtford Courant. 

It contains not only the best solid literature, 
but also the best scrial stories of the day. its 
pages are sufficient to keep any seader abreast 
with the bent printed thoughts of the best of our 
contemporary writers.—([tpiscopal Kegister, 
Philadelphia. 

Theablest essavs and reviews of the day are to 
be found here. We know of no investment of 
eight dollars, in the world of literature that will 
yield equal returns, — (The Presbyterian, Phil. 

It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and hiterature ot civilization.— 
Pittsburgh Christiaa Advocate. 

It betas a weekiy publication, is comparative- 
ly speaking, the cheapest magazine published. — 
Detroit Advertirer. 

As much a necessity as ever.—The Advance, 
Chicego. 


a oldest and best.—Courier- Journal, Louis- 
vilie. 











The best and cheapest periodical in America. 
—Evangelical Churchman Toronto. 

Published weekly at $8 a year free of postage; 
or for $10 50 Tue Living Age and any oneof the 
American $4 monthiies (or Harpers’ Weekly or 
Bazar) wil be sent fur a year, postpaid; or, for 
$9 50 Tue Living Aas antl the St. Nicholas, or 
Appletons’ , or Lippincott’s Monthly. 





LITTELL & CO., Boston, 
15-21t - 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


The following, by Prof. J. Batpwin, for 14 
years President of the State Normal School at 
Kirksville, Mo., and now President of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, at Huntsville, Texas, 
on the necessity and use of 


SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


frem the long and varied experience of the au- 
thor, and his eminent success as an educator, is 
entitled to great weight. 


President Baldwin says: 

School »spparatus embraces all instrumentali- 
ties used for the purpose of illustration. 

Tools are not more important to the mechanic 
than school apparatus is to the teacher. 

The use of apparatus, when provided, more 
than doubles the efficiency of a teacher. 

The district school set alone, ‘is here consider- 
ed Schools of a higher grade are usually well 
supplied with apparatus. 

Only in district schools where implements are 
most needed, do we find a lamentable destitu- 
tion of them. 


THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST OF 
APPARATUS. 


In all branches it is in constant requisition. 
The teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves 
to be ignored by theschool board. It is an open 
confession of inefficiency. 

The blackboard should extend around the 
room, and should be from three to four feet wide. 
The bottom of the board should not be more 
than three feet trom the floor. 

The teacher’s board should extend up to the 
ceiling, to give place for programme, standing 
diagrams, ete. 

It is impossible to have too much blackboard 
surface in any school room. 

Slate is the best material for blackboards, but 
is rather expensive. 


HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING 


Is preferred by many to slate. Placed upon a 
smooth Plaster of Paris wall, or a board, it 
gives entire satisfaction. 

Slated paper, attached to the wall, answers 
admirably, and is not costly. 

The superiority and cheapness of Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slatjng has caused the disuse of all other 
materials. 





ERASERS. 


During recitation, each member of the class 
shouldhave an eraser. A small outlay will se- 
cure a sufficient number of the best erasers. 


USE OF BLACKBOARD. 


The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. 


The skilfull teacher uses it in all recitations. 


In language and grammar the exercises are 
written on the board 


In geography maps are drawn and lessons out- 
lined. 

In reading, words are spelled and defined; in- 
flection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. 

But it is needless to enumerate. The qualified 
teacher will no more attemptto teach without 
ample blackboard surface than the farmer will 
attempt to cultivate his farm without a plow. 


CHARTS FOR READING. 


Illustrated reading charts, and blackboards 
are absolutely necessary to interpret and illus- 
trate the lessons. 


MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 


Form and number must be taught to children. 
Every step must he first taken objectively. 

Interest, clear ideas, and culture of the per- 
ceptive faculties result from th's method. 

Cube Root_Blocks,and Geometrical Forms can 
be secured for a trifling outlay, and these forms 
are of great value in education. 





THE NUMERAL FRAME 
Is valuable, and should have a place in every 
district school, as an aid to counting, addition, 
multiplication, subtraction and division. 
GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS. 

The earth is the basis of instruction in this 
branch. Each lessen ie based on the child’s 
observation and experience Correct teaching 
leads the child to observe and discover for him- 
self. Geographical apparatus greatly aids. 





MET = 





APPARATUS CASE. 

A globe, 8 to 12 inches in diameter, in a hing- 
ed case to preserve it, anda 5 inch hemisphere 
globe and a good magnet are needed. With these 
7 all gedDgraphical topics may be fully illus- 


trate 
MAPS. 

A set of outline maps is indispensable. They 
will be advantageously used in almost every re- 
citation. Only quack teachers are guilty of the 
crime ot leaving these valuable aids unu3ed, or 
of suffering them to be destroyed. Shame on 
such stupidity and neglect. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


—FOR— 


Switzler’s [llnstrated History of Missonr', 


The only Accurate and Reliable History published. 


“This is the most valuable work on Missouri that has yet appeared. Its contents are 
solid, and entirely free from the suspicion of advertising. Neither are there any personal 
notices or portraits to create a special or an individual interest in the book. - It thus de- 
pends solely upon its literary merits for its sale and circulation, and this purely literary en- 
terprise ought to receive a cordial welcome and meet a hearty response from the people of 
Missouri. The work is divided into four parts, as follows: Archeology, by A. J. Conant 

A. M.; History, Col. W. F. Switzler; Physical Geography, G. C. Swallow, LL. D.; Mineral 
Wealth, R. A. Campbell, C. E, These subjects have all received masterly treatment at the 
hands of the several contributors, and the volume is a treasury of facts which no cultured 
family in this city and State can afford to do without. The leading contribution by Conant 
is of peculiar interest, and is the result of much study and research, and brilliant ability 
for this kind of work. The other contributions are by Missourians equally well fitted, 
each for his special work. The book could have no better recommendation than the names 
of its authors. Itisa beautiful volume of 675 pages, illustrated, and is a most creditable 
specimen of St. Louis book-making. 1t is presented in several styles to suit purchasers, the 
cheapest being a beautiful cloth binding at $2 75. This style makes an elegant centre-table 
ornament, aside from its merits as a literary work.”—([st. Louis Republican. 


For terms, address 
CHANCY R. BARNS, Publisher, 
215 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Catalogues on Application. SOUTHWEST MO. 








| 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments, 160 pp. ROF. J. W. NORRISH, Super- 
Part I1 —Optical Instruments and Microscopes, | intendent of Schools at Marsh- 
144 pp. : ts be ae 
Part III —Magic Lanterns and Slides, 12 pp. | field, Missouri,  ulied sabbduad letter — be 
Part [V.—Philosophical and Chemical Appara- “Our meetings were characterized 
tus, 193pp. JAS.W QUEEN&CO., | bv the great amount of practical 
xv-23t 924 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. | ~ t 
wetaai = A work done. There was very little 
A UTHORS '¢ PUBLISHERS | superfluous talking indulged in. 
; é | Dr. Shannon’s visit had an excel- 
Will consult their own interests if they consult | se 
the |lent effect upon the teachers. His 
CLAREMONT MANUFACTURING CO.,| remarks were full of encouragement, 
CLAREMONT, N. H., | and forcibly impressed us with the 
Before they make Contracts for the | fact that there was a good time com- 
Making of Books. ing for Missouri, educationally, and 
xv-12t . 
us that too, at no very distant date. 
’ J 


SALESMEN WANTED. | Resolutions were adopted urging 








| | the Legislature to make six months 





Several competent men will find steady and the minimum length of the school 
pleasant employment introducing school sup- | year, to restore county supervision 
plies to boards of education. Address with ref- . ne ‘ 

/and make better provision for compe- 


F. M. Bemis, 704 Chestnut Street. 
; ie SS RRS Hs | tent school officers.” 
LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, | 
we the special ape sam amg of teachers. The | 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- it 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to RG Tue old and reliable firm of H. C. 


in the State; to others, $30 per year. High) Wilkinson & Co. of New York, make 
School Department offers the best advantages | 4 

for preparing for college or for business. Tui-| g handsome offer to our readers spe- 
tion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart-| , a . . , 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining | cially interesting to the ladies. Read 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per | * ‘ » 

vear. Terms begin Aug. 29, 181 and Nov. 21, | their advertisement. 

1881. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett, | 

President, Normal, Ill. 13-10c 


erence, 








Exrepuant ivory Paper Knife, 5 in. 
| blade, polished rosewood handle, only 
(15¢; toothpicks, 5c. R. L. Spencer 

& Co., Ivoryton, Conn. 


j ee 


Fast and Safe. 
The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway 
have put on alimited express for New York, 
leaving Union Depot at 7:50 a. m., arriving at 
grand central depot, New York City, 6:30 p. 
m. next day, making the distance in If your pupil reads a fine selection 


THRTY-THREE HOURS understandingly, he can express his 
and forty minutes, from four to six hours|conception of it in his own words, 
es a pe aed oo ‘oa. Passen-|and yet these words or phrases, 
eae © breakfast and dinner | tough really his own, are oftentimes 

| gathered incidentally and half uncon- 
Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth Street, cor. | avonely pom, "She. ener . Tp &- 
of Pine. H.C. Townsend, General Passen- | cility and beauty of expression are by 
ger Agent. | degrees developed. 


SUPERB DINING-CARS 
of this line. For tickets call at Grand Union 











COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 
It is astonishing, when we find that the com- 
mon scheol set of apparatus costs only from $60 


Itis mortifying to know that less than one-third 
of the schools of the United States are supplied 
with these essential and necessary ‘‘Tools to 
work with.’’ . 

Men squander millions on their appetites and 
leave their children destitute of the necessities of 
intellectual lite. Judicious expenditure is true 
economy. Money invested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible dividends to all. 

For further particulars, or for anything need- 

in school, audress with stamp for reply, 


J MERWIN, 
104 Chestnut Kee . Louis- 





Let the pupils as well as the teach- 


ri 
ers remember that it takes education, 


to $100, that any school should be unsupptied. | PA i E NT 


} 
| We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
| have had thirty-five years’ experience. 
| Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
| ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 year,shows the Progress 
of Seience, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Ad MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Hand book about Patents free. 








| Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, | 


|energy, force and perseverance, to 
win the prizes of life. 

| With the same attainments and op- 
portunities, nay, with much less, the 
man with energy will succeed where 
oe man without energy will make a 


stupendous failure. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 


It is not only a very gratifying but 
a very significant fact, that the whole 
educational force of the State seems 
to be more united and harmonious, 
and doing more vigorous and effect- 
ive work than ever before in our his- 
tory. 

Schools of all grades are full; 
teachers are alive, determined and 
hopeful, and if our Legislature will 
only give us efficient county super- 
vision, we shall take a long and suc- 
cessful step forward. 

The best thing and the cheapest 
thing to do is to make our school sys- 
tem broad enough to give to every 
child within our boundary a chance 
to fit himself or herself for the du- 
ties of citizenship. 








Wout p it not be a good idea to call 
a meeting in your school district 
early, and read over to the people the 
provisions of Senator Blair’s bill on 
common schools? 

Would it not be a good idea to give 
the statistics gathered there? 








Fewer changes occur among the 
teachers than formerly, and tried and 
efficient teachers have not only been 
re-engaged, but wages have ina large 
number of cases been materially in- 
creased. 

We note these facts with sincere 
pleasure, as showing an appreciation 
on the part of the parents and tax- 
payers, of the good work our teachers 
are doing. 








Tue men who laid the foundations 
of our government were men who 
knew the worth of education. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that 


jwhen in 1785 the ordinance for the 


government of the Northwest Terri- 
tory was passed it should have con- 
tained this noteworthy provision: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be 





Ir the tax-payers could read Sen- 
ator Blair’s bill, they would begin to 
realize what the necessities of the 
country are in regard to this matter 
of the education of the masses. 
Look carefully over the figures of 
the number of voters who cannot read 
or write. 








Our Normal schools are more than 
ever prosperous. 


Our private schools are full to over- 
flowing, and yet there never were so 
many pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of this State as at the pres- 
ent time. 

Of course, with these favorable 
surroundings, our teachers are doing 
more than ever before. 








We hope every Legislature which 
convenes this winter, will have its 
Committee on Education look care- 
fully into the merits of Senator Blair’s 
bill on common schools. If it should 
result in a recommendation to the 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to vote for the bill, this would 
be another step in the right direction. 


Have our teachers and school offi 
cers done all their duty in the matter 
of bringing this bill to the attention 
of the law makers? 








Keep up the local township and 
county Institutes. Interest the peo- 
ple! Have some good music, good 
recitations, and let the evening lec- 
tures be of a popular, strong charac- 
ter, showing what the people get for 
the money expended to maintain the 
schools. 








Secretary Folger of the United 
Ststes Treasury, has called in another 
$20,000,000 of the bonds continued 
at 3 1-2 per cent. interest by his pre- 
decessor, Secretary Windom. Inter- 
est will cease in sixty days from the 
date of the call. This looks encour- 
aging to patriots who are hoping to 





forever encouraged.” 


How would it do to raise the sum 
necessary to educate the people by 
issuing bonds to run say fifty years, 
and take the public lands as security 
for the payment of the bonds, and 
hold them as a sacred trust to pay 
off this indebtedness? 

Could it not be done? 








Officers of the Northeast Teachers’ 
Association for 1882-3 are, President, 
H. M. Hamill, Louisiana; Secretary, 
Professor Trowbridge, Pritchett In- 
stitute, Glasgow; Treasurer, Carl 
Vincent of Fulton. Fulton is the 
place for its next meeting. 








Ignorance costs! It is said that 
Melius, the brakeman upon whose 
shoulders rests the immediate respon- 
sibility for the Spuyten Duyvil trag- 
edy, has been employed by the New 
York Central twenty-six years, and 
had the printed schedule in his pock- 
et, but as he took it out he confessed : 
“To tell you, honest and true, I can’t 
read.” 








Senator Blair’s bill on common 
schools would make a good article 
for your reading club. 








Tue election for directors and offi- 


tion resulted as the mass of the peo- 
ple expected it would. Now let us 
stop all this nonsensical clamor, and 
work together to make it a greater 
success than ever before. 

It is a matter of more than mere 
local interest, and President Green 
has too much money and reputation 
at stake to do anything that will hurt 
its prospects. He deserves the most 
cordial and liberal co-operation, and 
he will have it; and what is more, he 
will make the Fair a success surpass- 
ing its most popular and prosperous 
years. 

He has the ability—the experience, 
and the confidence of the best people 
the country over. 

Let us all work together to insure 





live to see the National debt paid. 


its success and prosperity. 


Z i\ Bene 


cers of the St: Louis Fair Associa- , 
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MARCH 4, 1881. 


FE present the following extract 
from President Garfield’s Inau- 


gural Address, 4th March, 1881, and 
commend it to the attention of teach- 
ers, school officers and legislators: 
' “The danger which arises from ig- 
norance in the voter cannot be deni- 
ed. It covers a field far wider than 
that of negro suffrage, and the pres- 
ent condition of the race. It is a 
danger that lurks and hides in the 
sources and fountains of power in 
every State. We have no standard 
by which to measure the disaster that 
may be brought upon us_ by ignor- 
ance and vice in the citizen when 
joined to corruption and fraud in the 
suffrage. 

The voters of the Union who make 
and unmake constitutions, and upon 
whose will hang the destinies of our 
governments, can transmit their su- 
preme authority to no successors save 
the coming generation of voters, who 
are the sole heirs of sovereign power. 
If that generation comes to its inher- 
itance blinded by ignorance and cor- 
rupted by vice, the fallof the Repub- 
lic will be certain and remediless. 

The census has already sounded the 
alarm inthe appalling figures which 
mark how dangerously high the tide 
of illiteracy has risen among our vo- 
ters and their children. 

To the South this question is of 
supreme importance. But the re- 
sponsibility for the existence of slav- 
ery did not rest upon the South alone. 
The Nation itseif is responsible for 
the extension of the suffrage, and is 
under special obligations to aid in re- 
moving the illiteracy which it has 
added to the voting ponulation. 

For the North and South alike 
there is but one remedy. All the con- 
stitutional power of the Nation and 
of the State, and all the volunteer 
forces of the people should be sum- 
moned, to meet the danger by the 
strong influence of universal educa- 
tion.” 


sueaahennsitiliees a 

WE are glad to hear that The Pres- 
ent Age has secured Hon. J. H. Smart 
for a series of papers on ‘“*The Essen- 
tial Doctrines of the School.” He 
will also furnish a series of articles 
on Supervision, particularly County 
Supervision, The several topics of 
this series will be: 

1. The Right and the Duty of the 
State to Supervise Schools. 

2. The Scope of the Supervision of 
the State. 

8. The Purpose of School Super- 
vision. 

4. The Value of School Supervis- 
ion. 

The Examination of Teachers; its 
Purpose and its Methois. 

Prof. Smart’s most progressive ad- 
ministration for six years of the of- 








fice of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Indiana, has pecu- 
liarly fitted him to treat these sub- 
jects in a masterly manner, and his 
last annual report stands very near 
the head of its class. 


~~ 


SEND FOR IT. 


W E hope every teacher who reads 
this will send to Hon. H. W. 


Blair, United States Senator from 
New Hampshire, for the full text of 
his bill to aid in the establishment 
and temporary support of common 
schools. The following will indicate 
its scope : 





Be it enacted, etc. : 

That for ten years next after the 
passage of this act there shall be an- 
nually appropriated from the money 
in the treasury the following sums, 
to-wit: The first year the sum of fif- 
teen millions of dollars, the second 


year the sum of fourteen millions of 


dollars, the third year the sum of 
thirteen millions of dollars, and 
thereafter a sum diminished one mil- 
lion of dollars yearly from the sum 
last appropriated until ten annual ap- 
propriations shall have been made, 
when all appropriations under this 
act shall cease; which several sums 
shall be expended to secure the bene- 
fits of common school education to 
all the children living in the United 
States.” 

Every school district ought to call 
a meeting and petition the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Wasb- 
ington to pass this bill during this 
session of Congress. 


<> 
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HISTORY. 


Li ap coapeataned says that history is 
the record of the works of the 


universal mind. Gibbon (and Vol- 
taire) describe history as “little more 
than the register of the crimes, follies 
and misfortunes of mankind.” 

A somewhat poetic description 
found in several writers, tells us that 
history is philosophy, especially mor- 
al philosophy, teaching by examples 

The famous definition of Imman- 
uel Kant, the great German philoso- 
pher,is: ‘History proper is the nar- 
ration of the phenomena of the free- 
dom of the will, or of human actions, 
of the constant evolution of the pri- 
mary elements of human nature.” 

This is quite akin to Emerson’s. 
The formal definition of the last edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is: “History, in the most correct 
use of the word, means the prose nar- 
rative of past events, as probably 
true as the fallibility of human testi- 
mony will allow.” 

History deals with the facts of hu- 
man action, in the organizations and 
relations of society and the State, re- 








cognizing the unity of mankind, the 
permanent laws of human nature and 
social development, and the guidance 
of this development by Divine Prov- 
idence toward some ideal end. 


—~fi- 


NATIONAL HELP. 


ON. J. L. M. CURRY, who is 
well posted, says: 

“To properly educate the school 
population of the South, would re- 
quire an annual tax of $40,000,000, 
and it is absurd to talk of raising it. 
The alternative is 

NATIONAL HELP. 

This is the problem overhanging all 
others, and closely allied to civil ser- 
vice reform. Free government and 
ignorant suffrage! It is a source of 
continual evil and imminent peril. 
The South needs help to-day. Now 
is the day of political solution. 

Year after year, an ignorant and 
impoverished race is ‘spawning, as it 
were, in prolificness and wretched- 
Swarms of neglected children 
are growing up into hordes of igno- 
rant, idle, and too often depraved, 
vicious, and Godless men and women. 
This is the danger we must meet. 
And there are multitudes, also, of 
those whose education is far below 
what is required for success in busi- 
ness, right discharge of the duties of 
citizenship, and true manhood and 


womanhood.” 
$< ———__. 


SCHOOL COUNSELLOR DINTER. 


JIROF. CALVIN E. STOWE, D. 
D., in 1836, made a tour in Eu- 


rope. He was then a professor in 
Lane Seminary, Ohio. The General 
Assembly of Ohio, through Gov. Lu- 
cas, requested Prof. Stowe ‘to col- 
lect facts and information in regard 
to systems of public instruction and 
education” in Europe. 

His report was printed in 1839. It 
is entitled, **Common Schools and 
Teachers’ Seminaries.” It gives, on 
page 123, a short biography of School 
Counsellor Dinter, which isa very 
valuable and inspiring sketch, and 
which deserves to be brought afresh 
to the new generation of teachers 
now controlling American schools. 

G. F. Dinter first distinguished 
himself as principal of a teachers’ 
seminary in Saxony. Thence he was 
invited by the Prussian government 
to the station of School Counsellor 
for Eastern Prussia, or General Com- 
missioner. He spent about 90 days 
each year in visiting the schools. He 
was incessantly employed 13 hours a 
day for the rest of his time, in the 
active duties of his office. He lived 
unmarried, to devote himself the 
more exclusively to his work. His 
laborious occupations prevented him 
from writing as much as he wished 
for the public. He lectured several 





ness.’ 





times a week in the University of 
Koenigsberg, where he resided. He 
superintended the education of a 
number of indigent boys, to whom, 
though poor himself, he gave their 
board and clothing. 


When this report was made he was 
80 years old. 


Dinter has made it his rule to 
spend the whole of every Wednesday 
afternoon, and if possible, one whole 
day in the week besides, in writing 
for the press. Though nearly forty 
years old before he became an author, 
he has contrived to publish more than 
sixty original works, some of them 
extending to several volumes, and all 
of them popular. Thirty thousand 
copies of his large work, the School 
Teacher’s Bible, in nine volumes, 
8vo, were sold in ten years. 


A few such men in the United 
States would effect a wonderful 
change in the tone of our educational 
efforts. 


One such man in every State and 
Territory! What a noble inspiration 
it would be! Commissioner, or Su- 
perintendent, or Principal of Normal 
School or of High School,—one, at 
least, in every state, should emulate 
Dinter’s grand career in regard to 
enthusiasm, effectiveness and method- 


It is anoble ambition. Patriotism 
demands it. The higbest interests of 
the State demand it. As for the re- 
quisites, the talent, the education, the 
time, the open field, the facilities, 
many a man and woman is amply en- 
dowed and equipped. It needs only 
the will to do it. 


If every prominent educator will 
carefully examine his sphere of duties 
and privileges and just responsibili- 
ties; if the most prominent and effi- 
cient teacher in every State will thus 
fulfil duty, even by transcending all 
technical requirements, and will put 
himself with all zeal and energy into 
the vanguard of enlightened pro- 
gress; if he will husband the spare 
time as a good steward, will influence 
public opinion by his pen, this year 
and henceforth, by the columns of the 
press and various other means, the 
effects will be to kindle up a glow of 
enthusiasm and victorious energy like 
the war-song of the Greeks or the 
Marseillaise of the French, that 
would carry the whole host upward 
and onward in triumph everywhere, 
over the ramparts of ignorance and 
vice and crime. 


The new year ought to bea year of 
magnificent conquests. Such appa- 
ratus, school houses, colleges, normal 
school buildings—such vast outlays 
of money, millions on millions al- 
ready invested, and more yet to be 
invested—such a large army of hon- 
orable, conscientious and well-trained 
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teachers ; all these are our unrivaled 
resources. 

Now, if the leaders will only dare 
and plan and do as nobly as befits 
themselves, their fellow men and their 
God, they shall have a manifold. re- 
ward. 


<i 


A DIFFERENT OPINION. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


yet following quotation is from 
the New England Journal of 
Education: 

**Supervisory Courtrsirs. — We 
should always rap at the door, give 
the teacher a warm shake of the band, 
and detain her a moment in friendly 
conversation. This will give her con- 
fidence to go on with her work, and 
may save her much embarrassment.” 


It is from a county superintendent 
in a western State, and we naturally 
suppose that it is endorsed by the 
paper in whose columns it appears. 
It seems to me from my point of 
observation as a teacher, to embody 
an entirely wrong view. of the rela- 
tion between superintendent and 
teacher. 

To begin with, a public school 
room is not the property of the teach- 
er who happens to have charge of it 
and the children in it. It is public 
property, and every citizen, whether 
superintendent or not, has an un 
doubted right to enter it at any hour, 
without asking for admittance, just 
as he would enter his own room, 
which it in reality is. 

He does not rap and expect some 
one to open the door for him when he 
enters a court room, or the postoffice, 
or the town meeting. Why should 
he expect to be waited on in any pub- 
lic room any more than at those pla- 
ces? 

But secondly, it is fair to suppose 
that both pupils and teacher are busy, 
at whatever time he may come, and 
nothing is more sure to startle every 
pupil from his attention to his work 
than a rap upon the door. 

So far for the pupils. Now, as to 
the teacher. If she is the teacher she 
ought to be she is busily at work, 
every faculty concentrated on the task 
in hand; perhaps just in the midst 
of an explanation, perbaps illustrat- 
ing with chalk in hand. If she is 
the teacher she ought to be, she has 
established between the class and her- 
self a current of mental action and 
interaction. Now comes the rap, and 
somebody is waiting to be admitted. 
She must stop her work, lay down her 
apparatus, go to the door and open it, 
and while she is “detained a moment 
in friendly conversation” the golden 
minutes of the recitation hour are 
passing away. The chain of reason- 
ing has been broken, the attention of 
the pupils distracted, all the glow and 
heat of the work lost. It is with an 








effort on the part of both pupils and 
teacher that the work is taken up 
again, and the rest of that recitation 
is pretty nearly good for nothing. 

Now let us suppose that the super- 
visor, who is theoretically at any rate 
anxious to see really what the school 
and teacher are doing, had quietly 
opened the door, and, entering qui- 
etly, had seated himself. If he be 
not heard by the teacher so much the 
better, both for her and for him. If 
the children who are not reciting have 
noticed him his entrance is too fre- 
quent an occurrence to excite any at- 
tention, and they go on with their oc- 
cupations. If the teacher is aware 
of his presence she recognizes him by 
a bow and goes on with her explana- 
tion or work. 

Nobody has been disturbed, and 
the supervisor has the opportunity, 
which all supervisors most earnestly 
desire, to judge exactly of the condi- 
tion of the school and the success of 
the teacher without attracting any 
notice to himself. 

Suppose that in a hospital the head 
surgeon should feel it his duty torap 
at the door of the operating room be- 
fore entering to observe the work of 
the younger surgeons, and suppose 
that the operator must leave his saw 
half through the bone and go to open 
the door, well aware that *Supervis- 
ory Courtesy” would not otherwise 
permit his superior to enter. The 
illustration may seem forced, but itis 
not so to the real teacher. 

What is_wanted in all intercourse 
of supervisors and teachers, is a lit- 
tle more honesty and a little more 
common sense, and the courtesy will 
take care of itself. The teachers need 
sorely to be assured that the supervi- 
sor will not say one thing to their face 
and another thing behind their backs 
in the committee room or on the 
pages of a private blue bork; and 
the supervisor wants to know that 
the teacher is trying honestly to win 
his good opinion and not to flatter it 
it out of him. There are few teach- 
ers who are not willing to be told 
their professional faults, and who are 
not ready toreceive suggestions from 
a supervisor qualified to give them. 

Here is where the true kindness and 
courtesy come in on the supervisoz’s 
part, and here is where the teacher 
will appreciate them much more than 
in the formal rap at the door and the 
being detained from her work by 
“friendly conversation” at an ill-cho- 
sen time. 

The fallacy which underlies the 
above statement of our well-meaning 
but mistaken county superintendent, 
is the fallacy so common of confoun- 
ding the relations and demandsof so- 


ciety and of business. In the school 
room the supervisor is the superior 


officer and the teacher the inferior. 


He should not therefore hesitate to 
enter the room, as if he had no right 
there. It is more his room than it is 
her’s. Then agsin they are both in 
that room in virtue of their duties 
there; her’s to carry on the work 
“without haste without rest ;” his, to 
observe and criticise that work while 
in progress. It is no time for com- 
pliments or for “friendly conversa- 
tion.” 

Again and again I say, what the 
teachers, as a body want and ask for, 
is only intelligent criticism and help, 
and fair and above-board dealing. 
They will improve if the public will 
give them competent supervisors and 
if these supervisors will honestly tell 
them their faults and excellencies, 

Where a teacher is found who is 
an exception to this statement, she is 
just the one the ideal supervisor is 
looking for, that she be advised to 
turn ber attention to some other work 
than teaching. 

Courtesy is a beautiful thing, but 
between officials the courtesy which 
deserves the name, is only another 
word, on the one side for square and 
fair dealing, and honest, intelligent 
criticism—and on the other, for un- 
swerving devotion to well-understood 
duty. 

Let us have a little more courtesy, 
but let it be the real hard, solid wood, 
and not a miserable veneer. 


_—~<i 
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FREE KINDERGARTENS. ° 





HE Kindergarten idea may be de- 
fined as the idea so beautifully 
worded in Christ’s invitation to chil- 
dren: “Suffer litle children tocome 
unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Of such, indeed, and unworthy as 
the material often seems, debased by 
evil influences that date back even 
before the hour of birth, the welcome 
of Christ is extended to all. With 
us he pleads, who are far too neglect- 
ful of the welfare of the slighted and 
wronged little cnes in our midst— 
suffer the little ones to come to me, 
and upon us be the punishment if we, 
having the power, do not aid them to 
come. 

The need of free kindergartens in 
our towns is becoming yearly more 
apparent, and it is a source of con- 
gratulation that generous men and 
women are everywhere responding to 
this need. It is a source of congrat- 
ulation, too, that those who are most 
active in the work do not fail to per- 
ceive how largely moral teaching 
must enter into this kindergarten 
work. 

Now, the primary idea of the kin- 
dergarten, as evolved by Froebel was 
to give the teaching of morals the 
most important place. His plan was 





to aid the child, through nature, to 





reach out and grasp the idea of God 
and of moral responsibility. 

Could we have a whole generation 
thoroughly taught in their infancy, 
after Froebel’s plan, their maturity 
would be the dawn of a millenium. 
This teaching, cultivating all pure 
emotions, appealing to the germ of 
goodness that exists in every infant’s 
breast until contact with the vile 
world has destroyed it, is especially 
effective upon the plastic material of 
the young nature. It lays the found- 
ation of noble characters in the most 
impressible as well as the earliest pe- 
riod of life. It takes the child out of 
corrupt influences and surrounds him 
with good ones. 
~ Children from the age of one to six 
years are keenly susceptible to the 
influence of their surroundings, and 
these surroundings among the poor 
are so evil, that, given the usual pa- 
rental neglect, not to say wickedness 
and evil habits, and the wonder is not 
that they are so bad but that they are 
not worse, 

And it seems to us that the kinder- 
garten idea is needed in this country 
more than any other, in every rank 
of life. In no other land has the pa- 
rental neglect and irresponsib lity 
so prevalent among our well-to-do 
classes, been so much. 

While the children of the poor be- 
come utterly corrupt and lawless 
through their street education, the 
children: of the rich become self- 
willed and self-indulgent in the pam- 
pered plenty of their homes. In both 
cases the kindergarten is needed to 
save the children from themselves as 
well as their circumstances, and to 
substitute for unchecked and debased 
impulse a rational, intelligent self- 
control. 
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What shall we do? 

While the scientists are measuring 
craniums, the girls are proving their 
intellectual equality in two hundred 
American colleges established on the 
principle of co-education. They are 
taking first-class honors in England, 
in Oxford, Cambridge and London 
Universities. Oberlin settled that 
question for America forty-five years 
ago. The example has been followed 
by Cornell, and Boston, and Johns 
Hopkins, and Wesleyan, and Bates, 
and the Institute of Technology, and 
the State Universities of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, California, etc. 

Colleges exclusively for young men 
are already the exceptions. A ma- 
jority of the teachers, of our schools 
are women. 





ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th oi the month pre- 
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METHODS OF DISCIPLINE. 


E present the following selec- 
tions from the able and interes- 


ting address delivered by Prof. Ing- 
less of Greenville, before the South- 
ern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at 
its meeting in Flora. We regret we 
cannot afford space for the whole of 
it. Prof. Ingless said: 

“The children in our public schools 
are the children of the State, who are 
placed there by authority of the State, 
to be properly fitted for the duties of 
future citizenship. To fill up the 
true measure of discipline, therefore, 
the teacher must mold the character 
of the child into a symmetrical man- 
hood, that the State may not be dis- 
appointed. 

To be more explicit, I remark that 
the development of character is the 
chief work of the true teacher. This 
is manifestly done through what we 
are pleased to style discipline. And 
before we enter upon a discussion of 
the “Methods of Discipline” let us 
examine this idea of cheracter devel- 
opment. 

Character is a creature of steady 
growth. The training I desire to 
discuss at this time, is that which has 
in view the formation of good hab- 
its. The building of a noble man- 
hood. This kind of teaching is more 
difficult to attain, but when attained 
is more prolific of good results; its 
fruits are more delicious, last through 
a longer season, and are more invig- 
orating in growth of the taught ; and 
they return a ten-fold greater reward 
to the faithful teacher. 

Such teaching grasps the entire be- 
ing, physical, intellectual, moral, so- 
cial. In the language of anotaer, “It 
supplants the knowing with doing.” 
It pertains to the repetition of good 
thoughts, feelings and actions, until 
they become agreeable and pleasing 
instead of irksome. 

It is well to know what to do and 
how to do it; but it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to do what we know. Too 
many teachers fail right here: we 
know our duty and do it not, and as 
a consequence receive the promised 
stripes. 

To teach the youth of our land to 
know, and not to press home the ob- 
ligation of doing rightly what they 
know, is but to augment their capac- 
ity for evil, if it does not produce a 
corresponding action. 

Every step of the teacher in this 
habit instruction, this character 
building, should be supplemented by 
action, living example. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant element in school govern- 
ment as well as all other goverments, 

IS SYSTEM. 
There can be no good government 
without it. System is made up of 





three truly essential factors: time, 
place, method. There must be a 
time for everything to be done, a 
place for everything to be put, and 
method in doing and arranging all 
the work of the school room. 

Through our perfect system of tel- 
egraphy, the dumb iron is made to 
utter sounds, and continue converse 
with continents. By our system of 
time-tables we may seat ourselves in a 
Pullman palace and be hurried across 
the continent without a single break 
in connections. Everywhere is sys- 
tematic business ; every person must 
be busy if he would thrive. Business 
moves by the puff of the steamer or 
the rythm of the rail. 

Napoleon once said to his officers, 
“Give your men plenty to eat and 
plenty to do and you will find little 
difficulty in governing them.” 

Baldwin remarks, ‘‘Law is but the 
expression of will. In all ages it has 
been the iron will that has mastered 
the world. Will may be termed de- 
cision of character, persistency of 
purpose. The law of the school—its 
rule of action—should be stamped on 
the personality of all connected with 
it. Law pervades the universe. The 
child should be made to know law, 
to love law, to sustain law.” 

The teacher should possess an iron 
will, tempered with kindness; his 
requirements should not be without 
reason; and his penalties for non- 
conformity to his wishes should be 
certain. A vascillating system of 
school government will undermine 
the fabric of any nation that depends 
upon the statesmanship of students 
educated in such schools, under the 
training of such types of the profes- 
sion. 

Obstinacy in carrying a point, 
whether right or wrong, or, as is too 
often the case, because the teacher 
has not the true manliness to acknow- 
ledge his error, in being hasty in ac- 
tion, is not, it cannot be true firm- 
ness. It is the attribute of a tyrant. 


To the Teachers of Illinois. 








DxPARTMENT SCIENTIFIC TEMP EDUCATION 
lilinois Woman’s Christian Tem. Union. 


Dear Friends : 

Allow me on behalf of the Educa- 
tional Department for the Illinois 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, to call your attention to Scien- 
tific Temperance, a very encouraging 
and recently developed branch of Ed- 
ucation. The department of work 
representing this science was created 
by the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, at Boston, Oct., 
1880. This work is national in its 
scope and character, and will be vig- 
orously pushed in all the States, from 
Maine to California. Petitions are 
to be presented to the various legis- 
latures in session, requesting them 





“to enact laws requiring instruction 
in the nature of Alcohol and its ef- 
fects on the human tissues, brain and 
character ; to be given in all schools 
supported by public money or under 
State control.” 

In view of the fact that the pa- 
rents of Illinois are soon to demand 
higher qualifications of the teachers 
of to-day, and in view of the fact 
that they expect them to take pro- 
gressive and more advanced ground 
on the subject of scientific temper- 
ance education, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Illinois 
asks you to inform yourself on this 
very necessary branch of education, 
that you may be ready to meet this 
very reasonable demand from the pa- 
rents; for rest assured the demand 
for this kind of instruction will come. 

We also ask you to use these books 
in your school just as far as you have 
a right so todo. You can give from 
two to three oral lessons per week, 
under general exercises, or in con- 
nection with Physiology, or, with the 
permission of your school board, you 
can use the books as a regular study. 
This appeal is not made to some oth- 
er teacher, but is a personal appeal to 
you to enter upon ‘ta work which no 
other can do.” 

If you are willing to investigate 
this branch of education and inform 
yourself as to the scientific princi- 
ples involved, please send your name 
and postoffice address to me, that we 
may be assured of your sympathy, 
and know where to address you with 
statistics, literature, etc. 

Very Respectfully, 

Mrs. E. P. Morritt, 
State Supt. Educational Dep’t. 


MONTICELLO, Piatt County, Ill. 





THE LITTLE ONES. 


J] HAT! The best teachers for 
the youngest? 

Yes, that is about the way to put 
it. We have been in the habit of sup- 
posing that the larger pupils or upper 
departments in our schools must, as a 
matter of course, have the most ex- 
perienced and best educated and 
trained teachers. 

The little ones can almost take care 
of themselves. Or, forsooth, these 
can get along with one of the larger, 
undergraduate pupils, as teacher, for 
an indefinite period without any se- 
rious detriment! 

If an applicant for a situation 
passes a poor examination, you may 
hear: ‘“Q, she will do for a primary 
teacher. These little folks don’t 
know much. I guess she can keep 
ahead of them.” 

Now we suggest that schoo] boards 
reverse the thing, and demand that 
the best shall take the primary de- 
partment, instead of the worst teach- 
ers. Ido not propose to give many 





reasons for such a wise change in 
sentiment and action. I simply say 
that if poor teachers are to be em- 
ployed, they should go into some 
other than the primary department. 
Poor teaching, poor discipline, in the 
lowest departments, will surely leave 
hard work for the teacher in the next 
grade. As the primary teacher does, 
so it will be expected the teacher 
next above will do. If the standard 
has been low in the former, it will be 
low in the latter, for itis hard to 
change standards. 

In general terms, the age of the 
primary pupils is the impressionable 
one. What they get in their depart- 
ment, they will be likely to carry 
through school days. If there is 
awkwardness and a lack of culture on 
the part of the teacher, whence will 
come grace of manner to the child? 
There should be drill in gymnastics, 
in an indefinable behavior which can 
come from no other source than a 
self-governed, truly accomplished 
teacher ! 

Learning to talk properly is a far 
more important thing in a primary 
school than learning to “read,” as 
that term is usually understood. But 
how shall the child learn to talk, if 
the preceptor is not sufficiently edu- 
cated to know how to talk, using not 
merely correct language but proper 
inflection, modulation and articula- 
tion? 

In short, the primary teacher must 
know whereof she speaks. She must 
be a fountain herself; must not mere- 
ly “guess” at the proper course and 
conclusions when standing as the 
semi-divinity before those susceptible 
young minds; but she should be 
fresh from the fields of observation, 
should have imbibed a more than 
Parnassian inspiration! She should, 
in imagination, see before her, as she 
enters the school-room, the future 
fathers and mothers of the Nation, 
who are soon to be what she teaches 
them that hour and day to be. 

Many things are to be learned 
there in the primary, which it will be 
too late to learn in the higher depart- 
ments. Those children are as the 
clay in the hands of the potter. 

Fortunate then is it for those little 
ones who have had a true and accom- 
plished artist for their model at this 
formative period. 

This leads us to the kindergarten 
idea, and our schools are indirectly 
feeling the benefits of Froebel’s sys- 
tem. Let us then do the best we can 
for the youngest, and leave possible 
neglect for a later day. Cruelty to 
childhood in any form, is horrible to 
contemplate. 

The great Master of all, said: ‘‘In- 


asmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto 
me,” 
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Let the little ones have the best 
teachers, and if there are no good 
ones left, let the children “graduate” 
then and there, as they leave the pri- 
mary school. E.N. A. 





SOCIAL CALLS. 


— is the time for good resolu- 
tions and good deeds. It is the 
very best time to take a new start in 
school matters. It is a splendid 
time for teachers to take a new de- 
parture, as when an army makes a 
change of base. 

To narrow these prefatory truths 
down to the only one we have named 
above—the 

SOCIAL CALLS, 
we beg leave to propose to all ener- 
getic and earnest teachers a system 
of very pleasant and very valuable 
calls; to be made at any suitable 
time during the new year, 1882. 

1. Call where it is most needed; 
on the parents of the unusual or non- 
descript children—unusual for merit 
or demerit ; unusual for good habits 
or for bad habits ; for energy or dull- 
ness; for eccentricities of any kind 
that deviate from the tide-level of 
school movements or that clash with 
the concert-pitch of harmony and 
concord. 

Go for the exceptions and extremes. 
The rest will d» very well with less 
of this care, as they do not need 
much—the golden mean of pretty 
good children, that generally try to 
do about right at home and in school, 
like the main body of a flock, like 
the state of a human body in ordina- 
ry health, or like the body politic of 
any tranquil community. The tru- 
ants, the rogues, the idlers, the dul- 
lards, the fretters, the purse-proud, 
the poverty-stricken, the bully, the 
coward, the cynic,—oh, how many 
others. All such need one call or 
more than one, to secure your object. 
Go till you gain the parents to co- 
operate intelligently, strongly and 
steadily with you 

z. Call where it may not be expec- 
ted, and perhaps, all the more wel- 
come. Talent and character and 
taste and learning and refinement and 
energy do not depend on dollars and 
cents,— but society does in many 
places. 

The good teachers will utterly ig- 
nore all social whims, and will men- 
tally reorganize or reconstruct soci- 
ety according to the ideas of the All- 
seeing God, placing and ranking the 
highest and the nearest to Him the 
best people of the district, and rank- 
ing as lowest the most ungodly and 

brutal,—all, of course, in the most 
prudent and silent manner—but as 
habitually and carefully as conscience 
does its duty. 


asked or invited. This may not hap- 
pen often,—but it may and will come 
oftener in proportion as you are found 
by the best people to be doing a good 
work ina kind way. Like a young 
physician, you will gain in proportion 
to the success you achieve. Cure one 
very bad case or hard case, and you 
will be called in to prescribe for oth- 
ers in like state. 

4, Call at the right time, as ar- 
ranged beforehand, and a time mutu- 
ally convenient, so that no time may 
be lost in dispatching the business as 
well and as soon as possible. All the 
preparations of house and parents 
and children can be completed, and 
your arrival may be as welcome ap 
event as the visit of the best friend. 


Richard Baxter’s book, “The Re- 
formed Pastor,” gives full advice for 
pastoral visits. 

You are teacher, and are a sort of 
overseer or bishop of your flock. 
Cultivate your diocese, or it will run 
to weeds. Nobody else will fulfill 
your pastoral duties. If you are 
faithful, the benefits will flow and in- 
crease far beyond the last “syllable 
of recorded time,” beyond the Day 
of Judgment. 


5. Call when you are in your best 
mood—if you do not always keep in 
it — happiest, most hopeful, sympa- 
thetic, enthusiastic. 

6. Call on others to escape too 
much of yourself. Obey the Golden 
Rule in this line of thought. You 
must ‘stump it,” like Douglas and 
Lincoln, or you will live on unknow- 
ing and unknown; to your pupils, if 
they see only the school side of you, 
and think you a sort of silhouette ; 
to the families who send to you, if 
they see you only once a week, at 
church, and know you by mixed hear- 
say. 

There are great reservoirs of cour- 
age, and will, and power, and faith, 
and prayer, for you to replenish your 
failing heart, if you go out among 
your parishioners. 

You are drying up in self-distrust 
and despondency? Go and hear the 
thanks of glad mothers. 

You feel deserted and single-hand- 
ed? Visit the families, and your eyes 
will be opened to see a regiment of 
powerful helpers,—helping during all 
hours of the twenty-four, while you 
are working only six or seven. The 
vast majority is already quite dis- 
posed to back you. 

7. Call, if you have no such habit, 
expressly to test the value of it, as 
endorsed emphatically by teachers of 
the ripest experience, the finest at- 
tainments, and the maturest skill— 
and endorsed unanimously. If your 
courage fails, write cordial notes, as 
you would talk to the mother. In- 





8. Call where it is particularly 


vite her to come to the school room. 


She will’.invite you in return. The 
way will-be opened. Your only feel- 
ings will be wonder and delight— 
wonder that you never tried the pow- 
er of it earlier, and delight with the 
results; as when one first uses the 
telescope and the microscope; or as 
the Queen of Sheba when she saw the 
works of Solomon. L. W. Harr. 


Wuen you read the statistics in 
Senator Blair’s bill on common 
schools, the amount asked for does 
not seem large. We can afford to 
educate,, cost what it will! but we 
cannot afford to carry the burden of 
illiteracy, as revealed in this bill. 


ee 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT. 


i Des Moines Register pays the 
following tribute to the outgoing 


and incoming State Superintendent 
of Public Instructioa in Iowa: 

“The new State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hon. J. W. Akers, 
has taken possession of his office, 
and started out in official life in a 
flattering way. The State has large 
expectation as to his ability and use- 
fulness, and is not liable to be disap- 
pointed. 

The retiring Superintendent, Prof. 
Von Coelln, has made a fine record 
and done a good work, a better work 
than the State has generally accred- 
ited him with doing, and it has been 
pretty cordial in its feeling toward 
him, too. He has, with all the thor- 
oughness and devotion of a scholar’s 
mind and ambition, sought to broaden 
and strengtben the foundations of our 
noble school system, and also to fash- 
ion into more symmetrical perfection 
the course of higher education. He 
has done a good work, the effects of 
which will be felt for a long time, in 
bringing the public schools and col- 
leges into more harmonious relations, 
which was a consummation greatly to 
be desired. 

Prof. Akers has selected for his 
first assistant Geo. H. Nicholas of 
Floyd county, and for his second as- 
sistant A. B. Billington of Linn coun- 
ty. These are accounted good selec- 
tions, and the teachers of the State 
and the people generally may con- 
gratulate themselves that the busi- 
ness of the Superintendent’s office 
will be promptly and accurately done 
in the future, as it has in the past. 


The school interests of the State are 
evidently to be carefully looked after 
by the incoming administration.” 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is a remarkable remedy for all those painful 
complaints and weaknesses so common to our 
best female population. Send to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 





Coughs and Colds are often over- 
looked. A continuance for any length of 
time causes irritation of the Lungs or some 
chronic throat disease. Brown’s Bronchial 





Troches are an effectual Cough Remedy. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 W. 23d Street, N.Y. > 


—HAVE NOW READY— 


A New and enlarged Edition of 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS of Mod- 
ern, Historical, Classical and Physical7Geog- 
raphy. Comprising 130 maps, with very full 
dessriptive letter press, and Index containing 
upward of 50,000 names. Folio, half morocco 
extra, $25. 

‘*Characterized by fullness of information and 
excellence of workmanship The maps are so 


clear that he who runs may read.’-—London 
Times. 


Practical Object Teaching. 


FIRST BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
Prof. Fredk. Guthrie. A volume planned to 
give in’clear and comprehensive shape the first 
information that is required by children con- 
cerning the nature and use of the common ob- 
jects about them. 16mo, clothextra $1.00. 


Putnam’s Handy-book Series. 


This Series now comprises 24 volumes on such 
subjects as Hygiene, Emergencies, Nursing, 
Housekeeping, Furnishing,Cooking, Stimulants, 
Self-Education, How to Make a Living, Moth- 
er’s Work, Dress, Statistics,” Home-Reading, 
Quotations, etc., ete. These books, ranging in 
price from 15 cents to $1.25, have been prepared 
by the best authorities. They are compact, 
comprehensive, and cheap. Send for complete 
list. , 


Putnam’s Housthold Series of Atlases 


Now comprises 18 separate works from the Scrip- 
ture, the Pocket Classical, and the Pocket His- 
torical, at 75 cents each, to the Comprehensive 
mn folio at $25. Of this last the London Times 
says: 

‘Characterized by fullness: of information 
and excellence of workmanship. The maps are 
exceptionally clear.’’ 


Send for detailed list. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. : 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. (4 


| oe Peres $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (18 vols) 75c to 25.00 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vcls)... 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols).... 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged.. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed)- 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc.hool, 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books (5 vols). each.. 50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary,.... 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule,.... 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics,” Zsthetics and 
Logic, Sturtevant’s Economics.......... 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental!Science, English: Litera- 
ture, Chadbourne’s Natural Theology.... 1.50 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illustrated. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading........ 75 


Full list, with specimen’ pages, mailedon ap- 





plication to the publishers. 
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TENNESSEE 


American Journal of Edneation, 


IMPORTANT. 











O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 


Orrice State Supt. oF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, } 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space te 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TrovuspAace, 

State Supt. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD. 


HE following suggestions we clip 
from the Indiana School Journal: 


**T bad the pleasure, not long since, 
of visiting a school which had quite 
a local reputation for thoroughness 
and good government. 

The carpet on the floor, the pic- 
tures on the wall, and the organ in 
front of us, raised thig thought in my 
mind; How much like homea school 
room may be made to appear! And 
how much better it is, since much of 
the life of the child is to be spent in 
the school room, that it be made at- 
tractive and home-like, when it can 
be done with so little trouble and ex- 
pense. It is 

THE TEACHER'S DUTY 

to see to these things as much as any 
other department of school work. 1 
have visited school rooms when the 
sight of the bare, dingy walls, and 
empty room made me shudder. It 
was enough to chill every tender and 
aesthetic impulse in the child’s na- 
ture. 

School teaching is more than stor- 
ing the mind with facts. It were far 
better for the child if his nobler na- 
ture be cared for and developed, and 
he be taught to love the good and the 
beautiful. 

What a child comes to be or to do 
in this world depends a great deal 
more on his shaping by teaching and 
the influences that surround him than 
on his original characteristics and 
possibilities. 

A large class in geography was 
ready to recite, and the principal 
topics for recitation were longitude 
and latitude, their measurements and 
application. On the desk before the 
class was placed 





A LARGE GLOBE, 
and the teacher began the work by 
calling for the definitions. These 
were recited promptly, and every one 
was illustrated by the pupil from the 
globe. 

It was especially pleasing to see 
them stand before the class and visi- 
tors and explain how to find the lon- 
gitude and latitude of places, and do 
it with as much confidence as is ex- 
hibited by many teachers while hand- 
ling this subject. The work of the 
text-book, although so neatly recited, 
was not the extent of the work done. 
The teacher had asupply of problems 
on every phase of the subject, which 
were solved so readily that one could 
easily see that the pupils had master- 
ed the subject. At one time several 
pupils were at 

THE BLACKBOARD 

solving problems in longitude and 
time, and if any one had happened in 
at this moment, he could not have 
told whether this was a geography or 
an arithmetic class. It wascertainly 
a practical method of presenting the 
subject, and judging from the alac- 
rity with which they did the work it 
was a valuable one. 


ARKANSAS. 








LT pase the able report of the Pea- 
body Education Fund we gather 


the following encouraging facts : 

“In 1880 the school population, be- 
tween the ages of six and 21, was 
255,286. There were 3,100 public 
schools, and the attendance did not 
fall below 125,000. 

In villages and towns the school 
session was from six to nine months. 
The State school fund was $188,570. 
With what was derived from local 
taxation, the Superintendent thinks 
$500.000 were expended on public 
schools, and hopes for $700,000 this 
year. 

The constitution unwisely forbids 
the levy of a local tax of more than 
five mills, and this inhibition ‘“‘crip- 
ples the enterprise and liberality of 
districts fighting the nightmare of 
inadequate revenues.” 

COUNTY SUPERVISION 
is the most pressing need, and the 
Superintendent is urging hopefully a 
more intelligent and efficient local 
management of school affairs. 

I do not think it would be wise to 
disturb the framework of the present 
law. It is better to endure some de- 
fects than to take the risk of legisla- 
ting upon so grave a matter. A 
school system is not made: it is a 
growth. More difficulties can be ed- 
ucated away than can be legislated 
away. Time and a vigorous 

POPULAR INTEREST 
are necessary to mature a school sys- 
tem. 





Close observers say they have no- 





where found so wakeful an interest 
and so many gratifying evidences of 
solid growth. ‘Each year widens and 
heightens the educational horizon, 
diminishes the apathy and opposition 
that were once so formidable, gives 
the free school system» a warmer 
place in the appreciation and confi- 
dence of the people. 

Public journals co-operate cheer- 
fully ; politicians and business men 
are zealous in their advocacy of pub- 
lic education. The genuineness of 
the interest ia free education is shown 
in building and furnishing better 
school houses and making more libe- 
ral provision for the education of the 
masses. The plan of supplementing 
the public revenues by private sub- 
scription for the purpose of length- 
ening the school term is becoming 
quite popular. 

The school system 1s in a formative 
state.~ There are obstacles to be 
overcome, and it will require years 
of patient labor to do it. The en- 
couraging feature is, that hostility 
and indifference are giving way all 
along the line, and all honest work is 
effective. 

It would be very unjust not to say 

that the tireless zeal and activity of 
the Superintendent, Hon. James L. 
Denton, have wrought this beneficial 
change in Arkansas. His eloquent 
appeals and able discussions kindle, 
wherever he goes, a responsive inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 
i “The Normal District Institutes 
have been a success. They have not 
been confined to places easily acces- 
sible, but have, in a number of in- 
stances, been held in towns and vil- 
lages remote from railroads and navi- 
gable rivers. 

An idea may be formed of the pro- 
portions these educational meetings 
have assumed, when it is stated that 
the largest halls in the State have 
been filled with eager and sympathiz- 
ing auciences. The Institutes exert 
a powerful influence on public senti- 
ment, put both teachers and people 
in motion, and give life and vigor to 
the school system.” 


HIS is the sort of work which is 
being done in Iowa for 1882: 


‘‘We extend to you our right hand 
at the opening of this new year, and 
wish you the best of success in your 
work as a teacher. 

To be successful requires work— 
hard work, and I hope to find you 
even more willing to work during the 
coming two years than you have been 
the past two. 

It certainly is, or ought to be, your 
most earnest desire to place 

MITCHELL COUNTY 
ahead of every other county in the 


State in the superiority of its schools. 
As a step towards this, the required 
standing for certificates from and af- 
ter this date will be 95 per cent., 90 
percent., and 85 per cent. for first, 
second and third grades, respectively. 
This cannot fail to meet with the 
hearty approval of every zealous 
teacher. 

To assist you in securing as high a 
standard as possible, Institute Asso- 
ciations will be held monthly at the 
following places: Osage, Orchard, 
New Haven, Riceville, Stacyville, St. 
Ansgar, Mitchell and Rock Creek. 
A course of study will be closely 
pursued and lessons prepared be- 
tween meetings. 

Each teacher in the county is ex- 
pected to attend every meeting in 
some one district. A complete re- 
port of each meeting will be made to 
this office and the same entered upon 
the books. 

The first meetings will be held Jan. 
7, 1882, at 10 o’clock a. m., the place 
being the respective school houses at 
the above named places. 


Please return the inclosed card be-_ 


fore Jan. 2, stating thereon in which 
district you wish to belong. 
Very truly yours, 
Ep. M. Ranos, County Supt. 


INDIANA. 





ROF. GEO. P. BROWN, in the 
Indiana School Journal, makes 


the following wise suggestions on the 
qualifications requisite to secure a 
certificate : 

“Tne State provides that all per- 
sons employed to teach in the com- 
mon schools shall first obtain a certif- 
icate from the county superintendent 
that they possess the requisite quali- 
fications. The purpose of this en- 
actment is evident. 

In order that these qualifications 
shall be possessed by all teachers, 
and that no one who is unworthy shall 
be permitted to assume the responsi- 
ble duties of teacher, a minimum 
standard of scholarship and profes- 
sional knowledge is fixed by law. 

Section 34 of the school law pro- 
vides that the ‘school examiner [su- 
perintendent) shall examine all appli- 
cants for license to teach, and if, 
from the ratio of correct answers and 
other evidence disclosed by the exam- 
ination, the applicant is found to pos- 
sess a knowledge which is sufficient, 
in the estimation of the examiner, to 
enable such applicant successfully to 
teach in the common schools of the 
State orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, physiology, and the history of 
the United States, and to govern the 
school, said examiner shall license 
said applicant,’ etc. 

Section 147 provides further, that 





in addition to the above branches of 
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learning,good behavior shall be taught 
in all the common schools of the 
State. 

In fixing the qualifications of the 
teacher the law can do no more than 
declare what shall be the subjects 
which said teacher shall be qualified 
to teach. The degree of the qualifi- 
cation which the teacher must have 
is left to the discretion of the superin- 
tendent. If ‘in his estimation’ it is 
sufficient, then it is sufficient in law. 

The law does not state that a know- 
ledge of the different branches of 
learning entitles the applicant to a 
license. He may have a thorough 
and exhaustive knowledge of each 
one of them, and yet not possess 
that knowledge which the law re- 
quires. Scholarship only does not 
meet the demands of the law. Know- 
ledge of the subjects named is in- 
volved in the knowledge which the 
law demands, but it is not that know- 
ledge. 

The applicant must have ‘a knowl- 
edge suffivient to enable him success- 
fully to teach’ these subjects. ‘his 
isa very different thing from scholas- 
tic knowledge. This kind of knowl- 
edge is termed professional in order 
to distinguish it from that which is 
merely scholastic, and which is pos- 
sessed by all intelligent persons in 
every vocation. Unless the applicant 
possesses sufficient professional know- 
ledge to satisfy the examiner that he 
can teach successfully what the law 
contemplates, then he is not entitled 
toa license, though upon examination 
as to his scholarship, he should re- 
ceive a hundred per cent. 


tm CONT TOUCH IT. 


| satel Why? Because of its 
injurious effects upon the brain. 


Once, when Horace Greeley was 
asked whether in his opinion tobacco 
affected the brain, he answered, “No, 
never; for a man with brains never 
uses tobacco.” On another occasion 
he described a cigar as being ‘‘a roll 

‘@f tobacco about five inches long, 
ith fire at one end and a fool at the 
Dther,” 

But Mr. Greeley was an extremist 
bn the use of tobacco. This journal 
Indiana School Journal, from which 

e take this article) is not an ex- 
temist, and has never advocated 

hat could be called fanatical views 
n this subject, and so its words are 

orthy of careful consideration. 

Within a few years past a great 

al of careful study and investiga 

on have been devoted to the subject 
ith the following conclusiors : 

1. Among all the 

LEADING MEDICAL MEN 
ho have made investigations there 
& unanimous opinion that the use 


tobacco is injurious to the health 
boys. It atfects the growing tis- 
















sues of the body and undermines the 
nervous system. While thereis a 
difference of opinion as to ita effects 
upon men whose bodies have ceased 
growing, there is no question but that 
it is injurious to boys. Most of the 
authority goes to prove that as a rule 
it is injurious to men also, but not to 
the same degree. 

Not long ago extensive inquiry 
was made in European schools, nota- 
bly in France, as to how the use of 
tobacco affected the class standing of 
students, and it was learned that, 
without exception, the average stand- 
ing of those who did not use tobacco 
was higher than that of those who 
did use it. And further, it was found 
that the standard of those who used 
it moderately was higher than those 
who used it excessively. A single 
instance would not establish a rule, 
but the number of cases investigated 
and the uniform result, makes it cer- 
tain that the use of tobacco does 


INJURE THE BRAIN. 


Recently the use of tobacco has 
been abolished in the naval academy 
at Annapolis, Md., on the grounds 
that it is detrimental to the best phys- 
ical development and the most vigor- 
ous mental work. This rule was 
made after the fullest investigation, 
and upon the highest medical author- 
ity in the land. 

All this goes to prove that an im- 
portant duty of the teacher is to train 
boys so that they will not contract 
the habit of using tobacco. Forty- 
nine boys out_of every fifty begin the 
use of “the weed” because they think 
it manly ; they see men using it, and 
they simply imitate them and think it 
amanly practice. If teachers will 
make boys understand and believe 
that the use of tobacco is not neces- 
sary to gentility—that they can be 
just as truly gentlemen without it— 
that they will be men just as soon, 
and be just as much respected, the 
probability, the certainty is that but 
few boys will ever acquire the habit. 

The great cost, the inconvenience, 
the uncleanliness of the habit, are ar- 
guments for adults; but the thing 
that will influence boys most is to 
make them believe that they can be 
just as manly without its use as with 
if. 

As the teacher is necessarily an ex- 
ample for the pupils, the question 
arises, should a teacher use tobacco? 


a 


Each teacher may answer this for 
himself. 
We do not touch it. 





The value of life consists in great- 
est good to greatest number. No one 
standing alone with just the interest 
of his selfish self at heart, can be as 
strong as when he stands with the 
multitude of right doers. 


A person in earnest finds means, 
or if he cannot find, he creates them. 
A vigorous purpose makes much out 
of little, breathes power into weak in- 
struments, and disarms difficulties, 
often turning them into assistances. 


— 





“T count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God— 
Liiting the soul from the common clod 
Toa purer air and a broader view.’’ 


—~<iit- 
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TEXAS. 








A bie school population, between 
the ages of eight and 14, is 266,- 


709, the colored being about one- 
third. In 1880 there were nearly 
6,000 scaools, averaging the lament- 
ably short session of 73 days. 

The sum of $717,727 was expend- 
ed for educational purposes. The 
provision made for the future educa- 
tion of Texans is magnificent, says 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, general agent of 
the Peabody Education Fund, in his 
report to the Trustees, from which 
we clip these facts. 

In 1839 three leagues of land, 13,- 
284 acres, were given to each county 
for the support of free schools. The 
next year this was increased to 17,- 
712 acres. These county school 
lands aggregate 2,833,920 acres. 

Thirty years ago the State set 
apart $2,000.000 as a permanent 
school fund, and it amounts now to 
$3,500,000 in the treasury, the inter- 
est being used for the support of free 
schools. The constitution last adop- 
ted reaffirmed all that had been given 
to schools, and reserved for them the 
alternate sections retained by the 
State in grants made to railroads. 
Thus 50,000,000 acres of land were 
added to the free school dowry. 

The Texas University has an en- 
dowment of 1,221,400 acres. The 
lands thus assigned for education 
make an immense aggregate of 54,- 
055,320 acres. Besides these acres, 
the constitution sets apart not more 
than one-fourth of the general reve- 
nues of the State for the support of 
common schools. 

Contemplating the area of Texas, 
its rapidly growing population, mine- 
ral and agricultural productiveness, 
grazing capabilities, railroads inter- 
secting all portions, penetrating Mex- 
ico and reaching the Pacific, the mind 
staggers at the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. The school fund, rightly ad- 
ministered and helped by judicious 
legislation, gives the State a vantage 
ground which is the prophecy and the 
assurance of the most prosperous civ- 
ilization. 

If this imperial possession be hus- 
banded and wisely applied to univer- 
sal education, the benefits may be 
perpetuated from generation to gene- 
ration in ever multiplying ratio and 





ever increasing good. 


The school law needs some mate- 
rial modifications, so as to secure effi- 
cient supervision of the schools, a 
longer duration of sessions, advance 
of the maximum of the school age, 
and to bring the educational system 
into completer harmony with what 
time and experience have demonstra- 
ted to be essential in other States. 

The last Legislature took steps for 
the organization and opening of a 
University, with free tuition, for both 
sexes. By popular vote, Austin was 
selected as the site for the literary 
branch. If the University be prop- 
erly organized and the funds be wise- 
ly managed, the infant institution 
may, without long probation, take 
rank with the best and oldest. 

The Sam Houston Normal College 
has so grown in public esteem that 
the Legislature increased the appro- 
priation from $14,000 to $20,000. 
The faculty has been reorganized, 
Dr. J. Baldwin, for 14 years Presi- 
dent of the Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., becoming the President. 
By Dr. W. T. Harris and other dis- 
tinguished educators, he is highly 
commended as teacher and organizer. 
Conducting some of the summer In- 
stitutes with success, he enters upon 
his grave work not without popular- 
ity in the State. 

The Legislature also increased the 
appropriation, by $3.000, for the col- 
ored Normal Institute et Prairie 
View. 





The newspaper is a photograph of 
the world for one day taken by the 
instantaneous process. It is a cross- 
section of the world’s current. It is 
history in the making. All the mo- 
tives, passions, principles, aspira- 
tions, ambitions, necessities of men, 
which enter into history, are seen in 
action as daily reflected in the news- 
paper. Toread to-day’s paper intel- 
ligently we must understand the his- 
tory of the past; with this intelli- 
gent understanding we shall see in 
to-day’s paper the seeds of future 
history. The newspaper is thus a 
summation of what has been done, 
and a prophecy of what is coming. 





Stitt tory Come. — Prof. R. Y. 
Pregmore writes, under date of Jan. 
21, 1882: ‘Please send me more 
‘Aids to School Discipline.’ This is 
the second year I have been using 


them, and I am more than pleased 
with them. They give every satis- 
faction. No teacher should be with- 
out them.” 


atin 


Few complections can bear the 
strong, white morning light, which 
exposes every speck of tan, every 
pimple and the slightest spotting of 
eczema. In Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure 
is sure relief from the annoyance of 
these blemishes on the cheek of 








beauty. 
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A i taking charge of the Mississippi 
Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL oF EpucaTion, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend incur 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 


J. M. Barro 
SCHOOL VISITATION. 

oy course our county superinten- 
dents should not only be author- 

ized, but be compelled ‘to visit and 

report upon the condition and needs 

of our schools. 

The radical defect in our school 
law is its failure to provide for effec- 
tive local supervision from superin- 
tendents. In States where public 
schools have long been in operation 
and the people made familiar with 
their workings, this local supervision 
is found to be indispensable to their 
continued success. How much more 
important, therefore, is it, where the 
schools have just been established, 
and the people ignorant of the mode 
of conducting them! 

«The short session of the public 
schools and the limited salaries ren- 
ders it necessary in many cases, to 
employ as teacheis persons of other 
professions, inexperienced and of 
limited education, who know very 
little of organizing, classifying, disci- 
plining, or how to teach their schools. 
If, however, the superintendents were 
required to visit these schools and 
spend one or two days in each in- 
structing and assisting the teachers, 
these defects would, to a great extent 
be remedied, and the present eflicien- 
cy of the schools increased 100 per 
cent. 

A large majority of our teachers 
are young men and women educated 
since the war. 
into the country to teach, with no one 
to supervise or direct them, save a 
few illiterate trustees never before in 
a school house. Some of these are 











These are sent off 


the superintendent, who never visits 
the schools, has no means of ascer- 
tainirig who they are. At the begin- 
ning of another year, therefore, he 
employs alike the faithful and the un- 
faithful, paying all the same salaries. 
The efficient teachers, receiving no 
reward for their faithful labors, soon 
become discouraged and lessen their 
efforts. Whereas, if the superintend- 
ents would visit their schools and see 
for themselves what their teachers 
were doing, they would be able by 
discontinuing the inefficient, and re- 
taining the meriturious, giving them 
the most desirable positions. to add 


same time elevate the standard of 
teaching. 

Our legislators, who have given us 
a school system without local super- 
vision, know well that their farms 
would yield them but little, did they 
not visit them occasionally,—and in 
some cases they find it necessary to 
employ men to see them every day— 
yet they think the four thousand pub- 
lic schools of the State can be con- 
ducted successfully without any such 
oversight. 

All the friends of public education 
ask from them is, that they do for 
the schools what they do for their 
ownfarms. Pay the superintendents 
what they pay their first-class over- 
seers, and the work done by the 
schools will be at least doubled. B. 
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Editors American Journal of Education: 


 Ypeee State Teachers’ Association 
met in this cityyon the 27th inst. 


It was considered the best represent- 
ative body of educators ever assem- 
bled in Mississippi on any similar oc- 
casion. 


State was represented, there being in 
attendance teachers of the common 
schools, a number of the leading su- 
perintendents, principals of city 


colleges and proprietary schools of all 
grades. The State University and 
the A. and M. College were also rep- 
resented by their foremost and most 
progressive teachers. Expressions of 


Whilst minor matters received 


superintendents. These were felt to) 
be the great needs of our school sys- 
tem. Especially was the importance 
of more effective supervision urged 
and emphasized. 





faithful, conscientious teachers, but 


greatly to their usefulness, and at the | time ; thinking inasmuch as the girls 


Every educational interest in the, 


schools, presidents and principals of 


opinion, therefore, from such a body, | 
may be very properly regarded as the | 
views of the educators of the State. | 


some attention, the principal subjects 
discussed and upon which the atten-|frence in teachers. Experience has 
tion of all was centered, were Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, Normal Schools, and| the standard can beraised. The best 
more efficient local supervision from} as well as the poorest can be made 





both teachers and superintendents 
were to the: effect that unless our 
country schools are visited and care- 
fully overlooked by superintendents, 
they will continue to decrease in ef- 
fectiveness, and ultimately become 
perfectly inefficient. 

Upon these questions committees 
were appointed to memorialize the 
| Legislature, and urge such changes 
‘in the law as shall secure for our 
| schools better supervision and trained 
| teachers. 
| The Association expressed them- 
‘selves unfavorable to the establish- 
‘ment of a female college just at this 





| were already so well provided for by 
private institutions, the aid which the 
| State feels able to give should be de- 
| voted to the common schools and to 
| the colleges it had already establish- 
}ed; and that the maxim, ‘‘The great- 
|est good to the greatest number,” de- 
'manded that better advantages be 
offered to our four hundred thousand 
|educable children, nearly two-thirds 
| of whom cannot read or write, rather 
| than that a few hundred girls able to 
| pay their board and traveling expen- 
|ses should be given, at the cost of the 
| State, the higher education contem- 
| plated by such a college. 

Some half dozen papers were read 
and discussed, but the leading thought 
| in the minds of all seemed to be an 
‘earnest desire to improve our com- 
mon schools, and if expressions,from 
members of this Association are ex- 
ponents of the views of the people, 
| Mississippi is ready for an advance in 
| this direction, indeed, is already mov- 
| ing. May the move reach our legis- 
|lators, who meet here within a few 
days. Ss. W. 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 30, 1831, 


‘How Is ITP 








-F a corporation had four thousand 
workshops, the number of schools 
j}in our State, would nt every one be 
| looked over by a man who understood 
| the business? What would be true 
\of workshops, ought to be true of 
| schools. 
| Community has a great interest in 
| the work turned out by the four thou- 
| sand teachers paid in the State. 

The highest good of the child re- 
quires that every step in his progress 
hould be guided by the most skillful 
| workmen, 

We know that there is a great dif- 





| Ss 


| proved that by a proper supervision, 


better. 

If the efficiency of our schools 
could be doubled, it would be equiv- 
alent to doubling their present reve- 
nue, and to adding five months to the 






Let the best teachers of the State, § DEE 
therefore, be appointed superintend- 
ents, pay them good salaries, and re- Hi 





quire them to visit the schools, and 
give them their entire attention. B. 


GIFTS TO EDUCATION. 
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Ts at some of the larger sums 
individual men and women have 


given to education : 


















George Peabody........cceeeeeerees $5,000,000 § enoug 
Johns Hopkink.........-...seccccerceeee 3,000,000 B this h 
Judge Asa Packer............sssecees 2,000,000 & . 

SRI  ctinasrnsieancessesosimeneins 2,000,000 §'"8 PI 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone ............... 1,500,000 @ Press! 
Henry F. Durant.............s00.000 1,000,000 #financ 
TORN C, GLOOM civcseese..crocrssccsnsiase “1,000,000 Her tha 
Samuel Williston..............e-:0ee 1,000,000 Bithose 
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While reaching up into the hundreds 
of thousands, we have such names as 
Ezra Cornell, Henry W. Sage, Jos. 
E. Sheffield, Ario Pardee, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Judge Tappan Wentworth, 
W. W. Corcoran, Sophie Smith,Eras- 
tus Corning, Wm. Thaw, Thomas A. 
Scott, Amasa Stone of Cleveland, 
who has but recently given $500,000 
to an Ohio College, and Alexander 
Agassiz. 

Such men give dignity {to wealth! 
and ennoble\"the possession thereof. 
















































Well has Lieber said that to ‘“callgaw of 
such gifts princely, or even imperial,™° 8¢Ct 
or the 


were simply to use a sinking figure of 
speech. Princes never bestow such 
gifts of that which is their own.§ May 
we not call it American republican 
munificence*” The 


GIFTS TO COLLEGES, 


should 
ffice. 
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or to some of the larger institutions, 
may be stated in round numbers, a: 
follows: 


Columbia, all schools ............«--$5,000,000 
Harvard, all schools.............s006+ 4,000,000) 

















Johns Hopkins...............sssee+0ee+ 3,000,000, 
Lehigh University snecbipenmmnadnaee ul PI 
SL ENTS nis 1D 
PER gice ccs encssecscoonevoisnessenne mposec 
EMO Ss scocasscndpopoenaeroshcsosactndere 0 call : 
Surely, if individuals out of thei ‘ educ 
private funds can give sums lik@™” ach 
these, the United States can afford t nd giv 
pass the bill of Hon. Henry W. Blaif nd the 
to? aid the South to establish and © P®" 
maintain her system of public schools Tae 
We wish that bill to appropriaa: Miss 
money to help the public school sys 4 _ 
tem of the United States, by Senato ote 

Blair of New Hampshire, could Th 
aa ; ere 
read in every school house in_th ; 
hest ti: 
land. ie 
It would inspire both teachers an@jy,., ae 
pupils wich some larger ideas of th ills, 1 
work in which they are engaged. aylor 
Can you not send to Senator Blailfto thi: 
for a copy? We hope so. ays, it 
. onanza 
It is sunlight from the human healiinoy ay 
that renders true happiness; it hoveme. 

kind words and pleasant’ deeds th 













The experience and observation of 
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tate, § DEFECTS AND THE REMEDY. 
end- pare 

d re- ON. J. M. ARNOLD, from 
na whose masterly address we 


B, phave already quoted largely, in point- 
ing out some of the defects of the 
public school system of Mississippi, 
said : 

The system as far as it goes, then, 
is an excellent one; but it may justly 
be objected that it does not go far 
00,000 Benough, and I have no doubt but that 
00,000 B this has resulted from fear of produc- 
00,000 ing prejudice against the system by 
00,000 ™Pressing it too far, and beyond the 
00,000 Jafinancial capacity of the people, rath- 
00,000 er than from a failure on the part of 
00,000 Bithose who framed the present laws, 
dreds to observe and appreciate the defects 
nes as to which I shall refer. 

Jos. The first defect in the system that 
haniel occurs to me, is that sufficient com- 
vorth, gpensation is not provided for 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

as A.ebe average annual pay of county 
eland, superintendents in the State now, is 
0,000 mone hundred and eighty-one dollars 
and fifteen cents. Under the acts of 
1873, it was one thousand and forty- 
vealth@our dollars. It is as much too low 
now, as it was too high under the 
eq aw of 1873. It should be such as 
perial,jpe secure good men, and the best men 
sure offer the position ; and their whole time 
_ suchgphould be devoted to the duties of the 
May bffice. Faithful and intelligent 
LOCAL SUPERVISION 
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bf the schools, while the system is 
omparatively new, and in our condi- 
ion, is absolutely necessary to their 
ficiency. Under the present law, 
pounty superintendents, while charg- 
bd with many and important duties, 
),000,00RRre not required to visit or inspect 
1,000,007 chools. It is recognized that on 
3,000,007 heir present pay, they could not do 


utions, 
ers, 


2,000,000. mee ; 
1,500,00qmuls in addition to the other duties 
1,000,00@™mposed on them. It is a misnomer 


1,000,000 call them county superintendents 
of thei f education, unless they superintend 
ns likagt® Schools by visiting, inspecting, 
fford té nd giving them personal attention ; 
nd they cannot do this, unless they 





V. Blait : : 

lish and e paid for it. 

schools Tux sale of 90,000 acres of land 
an Mississippi, to be at once improv- 
ve. sy! d, attracts attention to the immense 


sources of this State in several di- 
ections. 

There are immense belts of the 
hest timber in the United States to 
¢ found in Mississippi. If fifty or 
hundred of the Portable Mulay Saw 
ills, manufactured by Chandler & 
aylor of Indianapolis, could be put 
to this timber within the next 60 
ays, it would prove to be a regular 
Onanza to the persons who had the 
uck and capital to inaugurate the 
ovement. 

eds th4l We want to develop our own re- 
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timber would find a ready cash mar- 
ket. 
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A N extract from the proceedings 
of the Trustees of the Peabody 


Educational Fund, reads as follows: 

“The statistics show a steady de- 
velopment of the educational system. 
For 1880, the children within the 
school age were 175,251 whites and 
251,438 colored; of these, 112,994 
white and 123,710 colored were in 
the public schools for an average of 
74 1-2 days in the country, and 177 
days in cities. 

The sum of $241,793 75 from the 
State, and of $334,769 86 from coun- 
ty taxes, were disbursed for school 
purposes. A comparison with the 
preceding year shows an increase in 
children, teachers, and daily attend- 
ance. 

Public sentiment in favor of free 
education is rapidly gaining ground, 
especially among the more enlight- 
ened. More efficient 

LOCAL SUPERVISION 


and increased means would enhance 
the usefulness of the schools. Teach- 
ers’ Institute work was done at six 
points. 

Though the Institutes were mainly 
held in sparsely settled, and probably 
in the most untutored portions of the 
State, the attendance of teachers and 
citizens was good, and much interest 
was manifested in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

A new impetus was given at every 
point visited. I consider the time 
and money well spent. Much good 
will be the result. There is one col- 
ored Normal School, supported exclu- 
sively by the State, and officered en- 
tirely by colored teachers.” 





Epvucation means help, and pro- 
gress, and prosperity. Ignorance 
means vice and imbecility and pov- 
erty. We can afford to educate. 
We cannot afford to keep any in ig- 
norance in this country. 


Senator Blair’s bill should be read 
by all; and those who cannot read 
should hear it read, and petition at 
once for its passage. 


Over the grave of the third Presi- 
dent of the United States you read 
to-day these words: ‘Here was bur- 
ied Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, of the statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom, and father of the 
University of Virginia. 


Have you read that bill of Hon. H. 
W. Blairof the United States Senate, 
to help the public schools of the 
South? If not, drop him a postal 
card and ask him to send it to you. 











glorioW@urces to a greater extent, and this 


Money ror Epucation. — Edward 
Everett said: “‘Well does the exam- 
ple of John Harvard teach us that 
what is thus given away is in reality 
the portion best saved and longest 
kept. In the public trusts to which 
it is confided it is safe as far as any- 
thing human is safe from the vicissi- 
tudes to which all else is subject. 
Here neither private extravagance 
can squander, nor personal necessity 
exhaust it. Here it will not perish 
to the poor clay to whose natural 
wants it would else have been appro- 
priated. Here, unconsumed itself, it 
will feed the hunger of the mind, the 
only thing on earth that never dies, 
and endure and do good for ages after 
the donor himself has ceased to live 
in aught but his benefactions.” 








; Recent Literature. 
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LITERARY NOTES.—Venerated names in 
literature lend a peculiar interest to the con- 
tents of the midwinter number of the ‘“‘Cen- 
tury,’’ which will include among its contrib- 
utors Ralph Waldo Emerson, H. W. Long- 
fellow, and the late Dean Stanley. Other fa- 
miliar names in the list of contributors are 
E. C. Stedman, W. D. Howells, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, H. H., Maurice Thomp- 
son, Frank R. Stockton, and George E. War- 
ing, Jr. 

Notwithstanding the title of Mr. Emer- 
son’s essay in the February ‘Century,’ on 
the Superlative, may suggest something ab- 
struse and metaphysical, it is said that it will 
be found to be a practical plea for plainness 
and truthfulness of statement in conversa- 
tion and literaturé, Readers who are also 
writers will recognize in it a valuable dis- 
course on style. 





THE 75th birthday of the poet Longfellow, 
which will occur on the 27th of February, 
will be celebrated in many schools through- 
ont the country by readings and recitations 
from his writings. To all schools which pro- 
pose thus to observe the occasion, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Longfellow’s works, offer to 
send gratuitously copies of a neatly printed 
biographical sketch of the poet, with a fine 
portrait of him, and a picture of the famous 
and historic mansion at Cambridge in which 
he lives. Early application should be made, 
and the number required in each school sta- 
ted. 

Longfellow Leaflets, published by the same 
firm, are admirably adapted for these cele- 
brations, and will be sent to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50c by the publish- 
ers. For 75c they will send the Leaflets and 
an excellent colored lithograph of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s house. 





THE “North American Review” will pre- 
sent in its February number, Part III. of its 
series of articles on the Christian Religion. 
It will be from the pen of George P. Fisher, 
the eminent professor of ecclesiastical his- 
toryin the Yale Divinity School,—as thor- 
ough a scholar and as able a defender of the 
Christian faith as this country affords. A 
powerful presentation of the claims of Chris- 
tianity is expected. 





Wyrora, lowa, March 17, 1881. 
Messrs. 8S. N. Smith & Co., Proprietors. 
DeEaR Sirs: —I have used your Wine of 
Tar, and have always received great benefit 
fromit. I have been troubled with weak 
lungs for twenty years, and I am confident 
Dr. Crook’s Wine of Tar saved my life. 
W. L. Cour. 





See advertisement in another column. 


It is with pleasure that we invite attention 
to the “Atlantic” articles entitled Studies in 
the South, the first of which appeared in 
January, and the second isin the February 
issue. Said articles are written by the au- 
thor of Ceitain Dangerous Tendencies in 
American Life, which attracted so much at- 
tention at the time of its appearance. The 
writer visited the South under peculiarly fa- 
vorable circumstances for the purpose of 
making a minute examination of all features 
of Southern social and domestic life, indus- 
try, and manufactures, as well as the soil and 
climate of the different sections, and in these 
papers he aims to report with absolute exact- 
ness the facts as he saw them. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the articles convey a 
more full and satisfactory statement of all 
the conditions of the South than has ever 
been made before. and they are exceedingly 
picturesque and interesting. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 
—*‘There is an old song which sings how a 
certain venerable man delighted to pass the 
evening of his days in initiating his grand- 
child in the exhilarating game of draughts, 
and how, so well did the lad profit by his in- 
struction, that at last ‘the old man was beaten 
by the boy.’ In looking over the two parts 
of St. Nicholas, this old song has come back 
tous. Certainly the producers of such lite- 
rature for our own boys and girls must look 
to their laurels. Both in the letterpress and 
the engravings these two volumes seem to us 
[though the admission touch our vanity or 
our patriotism, call it by which name we will, 
something closely] above anything we pro- 
duce in the same line. The letterpress while 
containing quite as large a power of attrac- 
tion for young fancies, is so much more ide- 
aed, so much less commonplace, altogether of 
a higher literary style than the average pro- 
duction of our annuals of the same class. 
And the pictures are often works of real art, 
not only as engravings, but as compositions 
of original design.”—[London Times, Dec. 
20, 1881. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION appears with a 
new and artistic heading, and the substitu- 
tion of Roman for Italic titles and head-lines 
throughout the paper. It contains the arti- 
cle on the Utah problem, by the late Doctor 
Bacon, which was found unfinished on his 
desk the morning after his death. It treats 
the subject with the writer’s accustomed 
force, and with the pathos that attaches to 
anything that conveys one’s last thoughts. 





PRoF. SHAIRP, who is favorably known to 
the best American readers by his three books 
already published in this country, has just 
brought out a volume containing the lectures 
delivered by him as Professor of Poetry, at 
Oxford. The book, which is entitled “As- 
pects of Poetry,’’ is one of decided critical 
and literary value, and will be published 
about the 20th of January, by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


W. H. Bishop, author of “Detmold,” is in 
California, His serial, “House of a Merchant 
Prince,” begins in the February “Atlantic.” 

A long poem, by John G. Whittier, is to 
appear in the February “Atlantic.” 








WE beg to call the reader’s attention to 
the advertisement of Dr. Harter’s Iron Ton- 
ic, which will be found in another column. 
It is a preparation of Iron and Calisaya bark, 
in combination with the phosphates, and is 
indorsed by the medical profession, and rec- 
ommended by them for dyspepsia, general 
debility, female complaints, want of vitality, 
etc. Itis manufactured by the Dr. Harter 
Medicine Company, No. 213 North Main 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. It is certainly the 
most valuable remedy in the market, and no 
family should fail to keep it in the house.— 
Toledo, Ohio, Democrat. 





It is a great part of the economy 
of life to know how to turn to profit- 
able account the accumulated experi- 





ence of others. 
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The How, the Why and the When. 


UR theories are apt to be modi- 
fied by practice. With whatever 


theory we hare started out, we are 
sure to learn in time that the ultimate 
“Why” for each step of an arithmet- 
ical process cannot be uniformly in- 
sisted upon with the average pupil 
when learning how to do the work. 
But there is a “Why” that means 
When, and applies to concrete work ; 
and there are cases where a mechan- 
ical appliance is very useful, and will 
work when a complete analysis (as 
applied by our tyros) will fail. 

Arrange a set of questions some- 
what as follows: 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If 10 cents will buy 2-5 ofa 
pound of aquafortis, how many cents 
will buy a pound? 

2. A man bought 3-4 of a hundred 
weight of yellow ochre for 12 dollars ; 

‘what was that a hundred weight? 

8. At $10 a barrel what will 3-4 of 
a barrel of flour cost? 

4. What cost 38 of a pound of 
cotton at 10 cents a pound? 

5. What cost 1 barrel of fish if 2-7 
of a barrel cost $5? 

6. If a bushel of wheat cost 7-8 of 
a dollar, what will 2-7 of a bushel 
cost? 

7. What is 2-3 of 5-6? 

8. 14 is 3-8 of what number? 

9. 61 is 10-9 of what number? 

10. Find 10-9 of 61. 

11. If ayard of cloth cost $2-9, 
how many yards will $14-15 buy? 

12. If 5-7 of a yard of cloth is 
worth $9-11, what is 1 yard worth? 

13. At $5-8a yard, how much cloth 
can be bought for $19-20? 

14. At $9-13 a yard, what) is 5-11 
of a yard of cloth worth? 

15. Of what number is 52 1-2 the 
5-6 part? 


(Notr.—Such questions as 8-4 is what part of 
8-9 must not be introduced here). 


Notice that in the above there is 
(1) promiscuous arrangement of ques- 
tions requiring multiplication and di- 
vision by a fraction, (2) a slightly 
varied wording of questions really 
similar, and (3) care taken that the 
numbers used be not so related to 
each other as to afford a key to the 
work. 

It will be found that these ques- 
tions may be given to many classes 
who have been carefully taught in the 
analysis of fractions, and a failure 
may result; or if even 50 per cent, 
or 60 per cent. be made, a close scru- 
tiny may show even this partial suc- 
cess to be no better than guess-work ; 
for, be it observed, in a set of exam- 
ples like these, it is almost as difficult 
to get all wrong as all mght. You 
seek to mend matters by asking the 


which you have trained them, and 
they ingeniously misapply it. 

Now give them the following 

PRINCIPLE. 

To find the whole of anything [when 
a fractional part is given] or to find 
the value of one, always divide; and 
the number expressing value must be 
the dividend. 

Write this on the blackboard, and 
let it be repeated until a good degree 
of familiarity with itis gained. Now 
turn again tothe examples. Ask the 
class to select with care the questions 
in which either the whole of some- 
thing or the value of one is to be 
found; (as distinguished from those 
in which the “whole,” &c., is given). 
Do not allow this to be done in 
haste. If thoughtful attention has 
been secured, but few mistakes will 
be made; and then the solution is as 
follows: “If 2-7 of a barrel of fish 
cost $5, the whole barrel will cost $5 
divided by 2-7, which is the same as 
$5 multiplied by 7-2, equal to 35-2 or | 
$17 1-2. Hence the whole barre! 
costs $17 1-2.” The principle to be 
repeated with each example worked. 


stract question, like 7, 8, 9, 10 in the 
above list, let it be understood that 
the number which might be made 
concrete by supplying a denomina- 
tion, is the dividend. 

After the examples have been sort- 
ed by the class, the solution of the 
multiplication questions is simple. 
“If 1 pound of cotton costs 10 cents, 
3-8 of a pound costs 3 8 of 10 cents.” 
It is suppused to be thoroughly un- 
derstood that ‘‘of” indicates multipli- 
cation. Cancellation is always al 
lowed. 

When I have my class well ground- 
ed in the work as above shown, I re- 
quire them often to give the complete 
analysis of questions lice the above, 
but not-until I have made myself sure 
that they have the other method at 
command, and as a rule will use it in 
determining what process is to be 
employed. 

The solution of the 11th and 13th 
is similar to that of corresponding 
questions in whole numbers. “As 
many yards as $2-9 is contained times 
in $14.15.” H. M. M. 


We learn that the Searcy public 
schools are in a very flourishing con- 
dition. It is gratifying to observe 
the steady growth of free school sen- 
timent in Searcy. The interest in- 
creases year by year, and opposition 
becomes weaker and less trouble- 
some. 








For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pul- 
monary Complaints ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches”’ manifest remarkable curative properties. 
Like all other meritorious articles, they are fre- 
quently imitated, and those purchasing should 





children to apply the analysis in 


be sure to obiain the genuine. 


To apply the last clause to an ab-! 


THE GIVER AND THE TAKER. 


HE following is an attempt to ver” 
sify a literal translation of a poem 


by the Hindoo writer Tinevaluva,who 
lived, it is supposed, in the third cen- 
tury of our era. He was remarkable 
for his hatred of idolatry and caste, 
and for his almost Christian concep. 
tion of God and human duty: 


Who gives what others may not see, 
Nor counts on favor, fame, or praise, 
Shall find his smallest gift outweighs 

The burden of the mighty sea. 


Who gives to whom bath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small indeed 
As is the grass blade’s wind-blown seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 


Forget thou not, O man! to whom 
A gift shall fall, while yet on earth, 
Yea, even to thy sevenfold birth, 
Revive it in the lives to come! 


Who, brooding, keeps a wrong in thought, 
Sins much; but greater sin is his 
Who, fed and clothed with kindnesses, 
Shall count the holy aims as naught. 


For he who breaks all laws may still 
In Sivam’s mercy be forgiven: 
But none can save in earth or heaven 
The wretch who answers good with ill. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Reading as a Means of Culture. 








[No. 2.] 





HE spirit of the age stimulates 
our young to move along the line 


of least resistance. What aid they 
can get from books and from teachers 
is too often regarded as evidence of 
wise and commendable economy in 
their efforts to get an education. 

But our mental powers grow strong 
by exercise, as our physical energies 
ure toughened and augmented by 
athletic sports. Reading then as a 
means of culture must be in the na- 
ture of a mental exercise, and not 
simply an idle amusement. Those 
books alone, which stimulate thought. 
are worthy a young man’s consider- 
ation. 

The great leader of the English 
liberals, John Bright, strongly depre- 
cates the fact that so many trifling 
books fall into the hands of the young 
laboring menin England. Ifany one 
can with any degree of reason plead 
the necessity of light literature for 
his leisure moments, surely he whose 
physical energies have been exhaus- 
ted by ten or twelve hours of daily 
toil, should be accorded the full 
weight of such an argument in his 
favor. But the bad effect, upon both 
the mind and the morals, that many 
books now published and found in our 
|public libraries, has long been sus- 
vected and is now beginning to be 
realized by the more sagacious among 
our public men. 

The close student of political econ- 
omy is aware that the most disas- 
trous consequences to society at large 
are the legitimate outgrowth of these 

















causes which slowly and silently, but 
steadily, sap the very foundation of 
moral character through their ten- 
dency to deteriorate the intellectual 
powers of large classes in the com- 
munity. 

The frightful increase of crime is 
due less to positive illiteracy than to 
the baleful influences exercised over 
the young people among us, by the 
character of much of the literature 
which they are not only permitted, 
but are often encouraged to read; 
much of the crime among us is due 
less to natural than to cultivated 
moral obliquity. 

In the prevalent opinions of the 
day this is condemned as unsound 
doctrine, because it seems to unsettle 
some of our long-cherished convic- 
tions,—long-cherished because popu- 
lar. But, what we need most to know 
and act upon, is not what is most 
popular, but what is nearest the 
truth. 

We are rapidly drifting toward a 
cricis which will precipitate upon us 
the conviction that, not only is bad 
literature responsible for crime, but it 


is largely responsible for the mani-§ 


fold phases of insanity, which like a 
social cancer, is wasting the mental 
and moral strength of our people. 

If these tendencies to insanity and 
crime can be shown to be traceable to 
the character of much of the reading 
now indulged in by our young people, 
then reading asa means of mental 
culture must rank high among the ap- 
pliances needed to protect and to 
strengthen the public morals. 

G. E. S. 





Better SuPEeRvision.—We cordially 
endorse the following from the (Cen- 
tral Iowa) School Journal: 





“What our county schools need is 
better supervision. Give us a law 
that will accomplish this, before the 
Legislature adjourns, and the county 
schools will be under more careful and 
thorough supervision. We suggest 
the tenure of office te made not less 
than four years, the salary not less 
than $2,000 and the school boards of 
the county the body that selects the 
county superintendent. We are not 
tenacious for this mode, but insist 
that the Legislature should certainly 
give us something to supply the in- 
creasing demands of our county 
schools,” 





The Power of the Press. 

In no way is the power of the press more 
surely shown than in the universal knowl- 
edge that has in less than a year been dif 
tused throughout fifty millions of people of 
the wonderful curative properties of that 
splendid remedy, Kidney-wort. And tle 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacitic have 
shown their intelligence and their knowledge 
of what isin the papers, by already making 
Kidney-wort their household remedy for all 
diseases of the kidneys, liver and bowels.— 
Herald, 
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A STRONG DOCUMENT. 





 < HE undersigned, County Superin- 
ten- fy tendents of Illinois, call the at- 
tual ® tention of school directors to the 
om-B reat need of furnishing every dis- 
trict school with 
e is Goop Biacksoarps, all around the 
n to room ; 
ver =Wesster’s UnasripGep Diction 
the ARY; 
ture A Set ov Outing Maps, and 
ted, =A Goop Grosn. 
ad;% These tools are to the teacher what 
due Bthe sledge-hammer is to the black- 
ated B mith, the saw tothe carpenter, the 
trowel to the mason, the axe to the 
the Bwoodman, the brush to the painter, 
und Bor the plow to the farmer. 
ettle Therefore, no district, however 
Vic: Boor, can afford to do without these 
OPU- necessary helps. 
DOW With plenty of Blachboards, an 
n0st Unabridged Dictionary, Outline, 
the Byaps, and a Globe, any teacher can 
do from two to six times as much 
rd &Bwork in quantity, and ten-fold better 
n US Hin quality. 
bad The use of these much-needed im- 
ut it Bylements cannot be too strongly urg- 
nani- Hed upon school officers and teachers, 
Ike 3 Because they are as essential as desks 
ental Bind seats. 
e. Reason demands implements in the 
' and Bchool-room as potently as necessity 
ble to Malls for them upon the farm. 
ding @ These things are not only invalua- 
ople; Ble, but are absolutely necessary to 
ental Hhe success of every school. 
1¢ ap- @ In fact the school law says (Sec. 
1d toM3 and 48) that directors shall pro- 
P ide the necessary articles. 
‘ds G. W. Smith, Supt. Clay county. 
dially @ C. E. Mann, Kane county. 
(Cen- @ John Trainer, Macon county. 
Mary Allen West, Knox county. 
eed isfy John T. Ray, Ogle connty. 
a law Mary L. Carpenter, Winnebago co. 
re the | Geo. C. Loomis, Whiteside county. 
ounty 9 A. Miller, McLean county. 
al and C- C. Duffy, Kendall county. 
iggest G. W. Grubb, Macoupin county. 
t less 5- A- Armstrong, Ford county. 
t less M. Tombaugh, Livingston county. 
rds of games McQuilkin, St. Clair county. 
ts the @4- B. Abbott, Marion county. 
re not™@ Gilbert A. Burgess, Piatt county. 
insist@yd: F- Arnold, Jasper county. 
tainly C.S. Edwards,Jr.,Marshall county. 
he in-@§@- R. Shawhan, Champaign “ 
county Mrs. R. L. Taylor, Alexander “ 
C. M. Sevier, Morgan ss 
W. J. Roberts, Greene 6 
es more’ Ht: Crow, Pike 6 
1knowl- fe Williams, LaSalle 6 
een dif #8. B. Hood, Randolph a 
yeople ol 
of that@We, the undersigned superintend- 
Od sand principals strongly endorse 


ow ledg 


ef the above: 


making@®. A. Gastman, Supt. Decatur city 


ly for w 


powels.— 


‘Mools, and President Illinois State 


hers’ Association, 








E. C. Hewett, President State Nor- 
mal University. 

E. H. Long, Supt. Public Schools, 
St. Louis. 

D. R. A. Thorp, Supt. Ottawa city 
schools. 

F. R. Feitshaus, Supt. Springfield 
schools. 

A. R. Sabin, Principal Kenzie 
School, Chicago. 

W. B. Powell, Supt. graded public 
schools, Aurora. 

Chas. J. Parker, Supt. Oakland 
schools, Cook county. 

I. H. Brown, Supt. Edwardsville 
schools. 

D. B. Parkinson, Prof. Physics and 
Chemistry, Scuthern Illinois Normal. 

J. F. Kletzing, Principal Ravens- 
wood schools. 

W. H. Chamberlin, Principal Ross- 
ville schools. 

Chas. DeGarmo, Prin. Grammar 
School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

_ Samuel H. Inglis, Supt. Greenville 
schools. 

W. H. Miller, Prin. Bunker Hill 
schools. 

F. N. Tracy, Supt. Kankakee pub- 
lic schools. 

Robert Allen, D. D., Prest. South- 
ern I}linois Normal University. 

M. Andrews, Supt. Galesburg city 
schools, 

J. N. Wade, Principal Bement 
schools. 

G. W. Smith, Principal Grammar 
School, Barry. 

Edward Bangs, Principal Lostant 
schools. 

R. L. Barton, Supt. city schools, 
Galena. 

Lewis Goodrich, Prin. Pecatonica 
schools. 

B. G. Roots, Prest. Illinois State 
Board of Education. 

John Hull, Prof. of Mathematics, 
Southern Il]. Normal University. 

S. Alice Judd, Decatur High School. 

R. Edwards, Ex-President State 
Normal University. 

S. W. Culp, Principal schools, Mor- 
risonville. 

A. F. Nightingale, Principal Lake 
View High School. 

J. W. Layne, Supt. city schools, 
Danville. 

C. M. Taylor, Prin. College and 
Normal Institute, Paxton. 

D. A. Straw, Principal Elmhurst 
schools. 

A. C. Courtney, Prin. White Hall 
schools, and Secretary State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


J. W. Troger, Supt. Blue Island 
schools. 

Mrs. F. N. Tracy, Prin. Kankakee 
High School, and several hundred 
others. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In Torpidity of Liver, 
And extreme gastric irritability, resulting 
from malarial] poison, has given good results. 





‘| ure. 


NTLEMEN: 





IRON TONIC does. 


remedy. I prescribe itin 


able 
as D 





I have used Dr. HARTER’S IRON TONIC in my practice, and in an experience of 
twenty-five years in medicine, have never found anything to give the results that Dr. HARTER'S 
In many cases of Nervous Prostrati 

at condition of the blood, this peerless remedy, has in my hands, made some wonderful cures. 
Jases that have bafiled some of our most eminent physicians, have yielded to this great and incompar- 
5 reference to any iron preparation made. E 

R. HARTER’S IRON TONIC is a necessity in my 
8ST. Louis, Mo.. Nov. 









A combination of Pro- 
toxide of Iron, Peruvian 
Bark and Phosphorusin 
a atable form. The 


y preparation oftron 
that till not backen the 
teeth, so charcteristic of 
other tron preparations. 










on, Female Diseases, Dyspepsia. and an im- 


In fact. such a compound 
Dr. ROBERT SAMUEL 


ractice. 
Mth. 1881. 3104 Wash Avenue. 


LUM LP 


MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HARTER MEDICINE CO., 213 N. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS. 





New California Route. 
January 1, 1882, the new line to California 
via El Paso, Texas, composed of the St. L., 
lron Mountain and Southern Railway, Texas 
and Pacific Railway, and Southern Pacific 
Railway, will be opened. Its equipment will 
be superb. New palace sleeping cars, built 
expressly for this line, will leave St. Louis 
Union Depot at 9 a.m. daily, via the Iron 
Mountain Route, and run through to Dem- 
ing without change, where direct connection 
will be made with the Southern Pacitic Rail- 
way’s California express, which has palace 
sleepers running through to San Francisco 
without change. 
Only one change of cars from St. Louis to 
San Francisco via this line. 
Patronize the new Southern route, which 
is free from snow. 
For tickets and further information call at 
ticket offices 115 N. 4th st., and Union Depot. 
H. M. HOXxiE, General Manager. 
F. CHANDLER, General Passenger Agt. 
C. B. KINNAN, Ass’t General Pass. Agt. 





CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 
afi. 
North, East and West. 
—0— ; 

The shortest, quickest and only line under 
one management running two daily indepen- 
dent trains between St. Louis and Chicago, 
connecting in the Union Depot at Chicago 
with through day and Pullman drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars without change, for all points 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest, 
Michigan, Canada and all New England and 
Eastern cities. 

The popular and finest equipped line be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, running 
two daily express trains, connecting in the 
Union Depot at Kansas City for all points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. Morning and even- 
ing train for Hannibal, Quincy and Keokuk. 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the finest in 
the world. Elegant Reclining Chair cars, 
without extra charge. 

Palace Dining Cars—meals enjoyed at leis- 
Steel, stone and iron bridges. Train 
porters to attend to wants of travelers. 

Careiul and obliging men in charge. 

To secure these advantages, see that your 
tickets read via Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

St. Louis Ticket Office, No. 117 N Fourth 
Street, cor of Pine, and at the Union Depot. 

S. H. KNIGHT, Ticket Agent. 





Eminent Physicians 

Are prescribing that tried and true remedy, 
Kidney-wort for the worst cases of billious- 
ness and constipation, as well as for kidney 
complaints. Scarcely a person is to be found 
who will not be greatly benefited by a thor- 
ough course of Kidney-wort every spring. 
If you feel out of sorts and can’t tell why, 
try a course of Kidney-wort and you will 
feel like a new creature.—Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A Sleep Inducer. 
From my experience, I would say that as a! 
nerve restorer in exhaustion from any causé, | 
and as asleep inducer, Horsford’s Acid Phos- | 
phate is of the greatest value. 
J. E. LOCKRIDGE, M. D. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


Allen’s Brain Food. 


A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the brain, and positively cures nervousness, 
nervous debility, and all weakness of generative 
organs. Price $!;6 for $5, All druggists. 
Depot Allen’s Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue. New 

ork, Y. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Free by 
mail on receipt of price. : 

14-7 12t 





DR. CROOEH’sS 


WINE oF TAR 


CURES THOUSANDS YEARLY. 

; A POSITIVE CURE 
ForCoughs,Colds, 
AND CONSUMPTION, 

Is the Best of Tonics; 
Cures Dyspepsia ; 

<, Restores theAppetite; 
Strengthens the System; 

> Restores the Weak 

and Debilitated. 


A trial of it will prove all 
we claim.Ask your druggist 
for Dr. Crook’s Wine 
of Tar; take no other. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


S.N. SMITH &CO., Prop’r 
Successors to Oliver Crook & Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


MER’S GERMAN EYE SALVE 


DR. J. KRA 
ae Is a positive cure for weak and dis- 
Z ensed eyes. Safe and Reliable. 
Never fails to cure or relieve any 
case of sore eyes, and no remedy is 
so immediate in its effects. Price 
25 cts.abox. Should your drug- 
gist not have it, on receipt of 25 cts. (or postage 
stumps) we will send you a box free of expense. 


S. N. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Dayton, 0. 
oa 
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Another Boom for Agents! 


I k T an’ NEW BOOK 
18 DECIDEDLY 

al Walll \ The Best! 

“THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER.»” 


Will outsell all his previous works. and offers 
you the bes’ chance of your life to make money 
rapidly Old agents will act promptly and se- 
cure choice territory, and we sdvise you to do 
the same. Outfitsnowready. Send at once tor 
circulars and terms to 

DUUGLAS BROS. & PAYNE. 


xv-14 Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Portable Mulay Saw Mill, 


With improvements be of 

recently made 1s un- Ph 
equaled as a neigh- 
borhood mill. It can 
be run by either steam 
or water power. and is 
especially ad»pted to 
the engines used for # 
threshing, 




















It makes smooth and even lumber, leaves no stubshot. 





engines of varied capacity ; also portable 


and will cut any sized log up to four feet in diameter. 
It may be transported from one locality to another and 
re-erected ready for sawing in from two to three days. 
and can be made profitable in localities where there is 
not sufficient timber to justify the erection of a large 
mill. Send for descriptive circular, price, etc.. t 








CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Indianapolis. Indiana. 

We aleo build the heavy Standard Circular Saw 
Mill, with either one or two saws as + ell an the 
Pony Circular Saw Mill that is expable of being 
run with hght power. We also build Mvp ater | 


ng engines. xv-l 
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Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
\VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
60common toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
fpinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
postion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
hnd backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western venue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by rail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’sS 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilioar ess, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per bc=, 

aa Sold by all Druggists. <<") 


$7 A WEEK. $l2aday at home easily made 
Costiy outfit free. Address Truk & Co., 
Augusta, Maine 


‘KIDNEY-WORT:. 















Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 





Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
yey ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
PgNervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 













SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
6.4 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

Mra. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given uptodie by four prominent 
hysicians and that he was afterwards cured by 

ney-Wort, 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, being bloated 
P Bbeyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him. 

Anna I... Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
and other compiications was ended by the use of 
Kidney-Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for yearsfrom liver and kidney troubles and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines,” 

Aidney-Wort mace him well. 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt., 

bg suffered eight years with kidney difficulty and B.¢ 
was tnabie to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
a well as ever.” 




































WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s. 
5 .¢ (Will send the dry post-paid.) RURLINGTON, VT. 








of a character which the halls of the 
Patent Office cannot fully illustrate. 

Prof. Henness, if it were really he 
who first developed the natural 
method of teaching, could never have 
obtained a patent onit. It is too 
old: it is the well-known method 
Mother Eve used in teaching her ba- 
bies. So with other new ideas, so 
called, in teaching: they are not 
worthless for not being patentable in- 
ventions. Perhaps those which best 
stand the test of actual use, are found 
to come nearest to the natural meth- 
ods by which instruction is given toa 
child long before his school days| 
begin. 
But the Patent Office is not alto- 
gether devoid of interest to the teach- 
er. 








DR.C. W. BENSON of Baltimore, Md. 
In the course of his practice discovered what 
now are renowned in medical practice, viz: a 
combination of Celery and Chamomile in the 
shapeof Pills. They are used by the profession 
The newer appliances in the way | at large and constantly recommended by them 
‘ It is nota patent medicine. It is the result of 

of furniture and apparatus, such as his own aca st in practice. They area sure 
dustless crayons, noiseless hinges, | cure tor the following special diseases, and are 
curious attachments for training the | worthy of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. 
<i : =. | They are prepared expressly to cure sick head- 

hand in writing, various modifica-| ache, nervous headache, dyspeptic headache, 


tions of globes and tellurians, each | "e™!si#, paralyses, sleeplessness, dyspepsia 


. a . }and nervousness, and willcure any case. The 
with its own special advantages. Doctor’s great remedy for Skin disease, called 


Yas . * . - | Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure is exceedingly valuable 
: = = 
Still, there ” nothing better in this and greatly sought after by all persons who have 
office or quite equal to the Patent | ckin diseases or bad complection. Anexceilent 
| . 

Gothic Desks, with the curved back | ‘et dressing. Dt 

: . | Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. 
and curved folding slat seats, made in | Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis. A 


y mail, two boxes for $1, or six boxes for 
2 50, to any address. 
All these things show that the mind 
of the teacher is at work, and reduc- | DR. C. W. BENSON’S 
ing to concrete form the ideas he has}: 
originated to facilitate his work, and SKIN C U R E 
contribute to the comfort, order and 
progress of his school room. | 2) setnneES eae 
LEE LE NE OA ,|ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
_ Serhaps the Most striking Ol recent) .| INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
inventions in educational appliances,| 2) ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 


. | & 

is the segmental map and atlas of} +| siuanins aman and 
@ r STS : _| 4) SCROFUL ’ an 

Theodore S. West, a practical teacher | *| TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 


of Alexandria, Va., patented August | voay. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
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AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 








moves tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
16, 1881. ssingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
Every teacher has experienced the | Pottexin ove peckag®, consisting of both interne! 
difficulty of impressing on the minds)| 4A first class druggists haveit. Price$1.perpackage. 
a : .| Cas. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton Street, N. 
of young pupilsthe spherical form of} Y., sole agent fur Dr CW. Benson’s remedies, 
| to whom all orders should be addressed. 
the earth. Globes are unfortunately 
not always at hand, as they should 
be in every school, so that much | 
valuable time is lost on _ this| ‘iin 
= | E 
account. Mr. West also proposes 


Hudson’s Harvard Shakespeare. 


LATEST AND BEST EDITION PUB- 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


a map in the form of a segment of a 
sphere, the map being painted on the | 
convex surfaces’ and so representing | '™™*tistely. 
limited portions of the earth’s sur-| 
face on the scale of ordinary maps, 
but with the curvature of a very large | 
globe. | BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
These maps, of which a series may 
pack together like so many watch | 
crystals, may be bound up into an | 
atlas, and will so form a most valua- | Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
ble and attractive ‘addition to the | sble Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
school apparatus now in vogue. | contracting elsewhere. 
Among other patents are two re-| 
cently granted to J. A. Burger of La CG. A. PIERROT, 


XS-Special discounts given to those ordering 
GINN, HEATH & CoO.. 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 











Porte, Indiana, for improvements in! ¢29.11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 


bal — 
s : . . . s 5 

RS. LYDIA.E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., SCHOOL APPLIANCES. tellurians, which consist principally | National Teachers Agency. 
in devices for exhibiting the moon’s| Schools supplied with first-class teachers with- f 

Editors American Journal of Education: h 4 i» outcharge. Agents wanted throughout the Uni- 

° . : phases, L. W. S. ted States Teachers will find the central loca- 

HE scape of invention in educa- WASHINGT Jan. 20, 1882 tion and the ‘‘Mutual Plan’’ of this agency make 

tional means and appliances seems ” ON, Jan. 2, it the best avence to Situations in the West and 

3 South eben te achuae scence 
. . . . . a i NA SAC cRS’ A INC 

to be quite limited, and it is perhaps Cincinnati, Ohio. M 


School sup lies at a large discount. Agency 
for the Universal Graded Grammar Blanks, set, 
35 cents. Send stamp for circular, and learn 
how to increase your income. 14-12 ly 


L. W. SEELY, 


Solicitor of Patents, 


_Orrice Cor. 5TH AnD F Sts. 








© anams sr 

Address Lock Box 1. WASHINGTON, D. C, 
iii Size 
Patents procured, trade marks and labels reg- N 
istered, and existing patents reissued. Prelim- ' 































inary examinations made, assignments, etc., 
prepared, and all business with the patent office 
transacted. Nocirculars. Full information by 
correspondence. 14-12 ly 
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Best School Report Card Published. 


Aids teachers in curing tardiness; interests 
parents. Send 3 cent stamp for sample card. 
Packages of 50 sent post-paid for 20 three ¢ent 
stamps or 100 for $1. Address all orders or com- 
munications to 8. 8. McBride, West Farming- 
ton, Ohio 14-9 10t 


ST LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 


ProF. Brers is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 
public men in this country. 

1H Write for special al circular, giving 
large list of references and other information. 


210 & 212N. Third Street, St. Louis, 
-5¢ 


PIMPLES. 


BLACKHEADS, FLESHWORMS. — ‘‘Medica- 
ted Cream’’ is a scientific, and the only known 
harmless, pleasant and absolutely sur and in- 
fallible cure. It removes clean and completely, 
every one for good in a few days only, leaving 
skin clear, smooth and unblemished always, or 
money refunded. Mailed in plain wrapper for 
30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by Geo. 
N. Stoddard, Druggist, 226 Niagara Street, But- 
falo, N. Y. Circulars give 200 testimonials o 
quick cures. Exactly as represented, and the 
doctor reliable. Say you saw ady. in this paper. 

xv-21t 
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Something New, which Everybody needs 
—THE— 


Lock Shelf Book-Rack, 


Which is made up in sizes to hold 50 and 
books. Can be taken apart and put togethe 
again in a moment’s time, without nails o 
screws. Light and cheap. Can be put ina trunk. 


THE PORTABLE BOOK-REST 


Is a novelty and a valuable little gem for the us 
of students, merchants, book-keepers, lawye 
and others who desire a light, handy rest fo 
books or manuscripts. Espeéially useful 
copyicsts. Ne. 1, price lic, No. 2, price 25c. 
Send for circular. H. H. MORGAN, 


a Agt., 338 9th St., Brooklyn, N 
xv-2 lt 


 W.M. THOM & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patterns & Models 


(WOOD OR METAL. ) 





or furthe 








ols, cal 


































: ‘ Miss 
Drafting a Specialty. 
1114 Cass Ave. St. Loui 


Take Cass Avenue or 10th and Ilth St. cars. 
xv-2 6t 
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S t0 $20 peice “AGares sree a Co. 
Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churché 





















Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 
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To School Directors. 








More than Ten Years ago Oak Grove School was furnished with the 
PATENT GOTHIC DESKS AND SEATS, 


Size 5. Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2 Desk, Size 1. Back Seat Size ', 


to start the rows with 

Notwithstanding the very rough usage they have sometimes received, 

the only break of any kind was one of the small hinge bolts, which 5 cents 
With that exception, all are as solid and strong as the day 


would replace. 
they were purchased. They doubtless will last 25 years longer. 
H. C. LAUTERMAN, School Treasurer, 
Town 5, Range 8, Madison County, Illinois. 





BLACK BOARDS 


LATED PAPER% ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING | 


J.B.MerRwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 
Sr.Louigs Mo. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


SLATED PAPER 


—FOR— 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mail, 


POST PAID, 


$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Co.umsia, Mo., Sept. 5th, 1881. 
MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


R SIR: 


ur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. 
upils demands more BLACKBOARD area. 


sit be yur LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. 
Tayons in usual quantity. Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 


President Stephen’s College, 


Columbia, Mo. 
We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 


d for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


ols, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 
ER) 











704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
The increase in the number of 
I make the above statement 
you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
ed of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
tt, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
bunce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
Send also your 


or further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 


70 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, 2£0. 


Which Way To-Day? 


THE POPULAR 





x 
Extends the advantages of its 


SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATIONS! 


To Passengers going 


East, Northeast, 
North, Northwest, 
West, and Southwest. 


The important features of this line are its 

Unequaled Through Car 
System, 

Running Palace Sleeping Cars daily from ST. 

LOUIS to New York, Boston, Chichgo, Omaha, 

Ottumwa, Kansas City, and all intermediate 


points. yy-New and Elegant Superb Dining 
Cars attached to through trains, in which tirst- 
class mea!s are served at 75 Cents. 





For Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, etc., call at 


GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 





J.C. GAULT, 
Gen’1 Manager. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 





TIME TABLE. 











Train No.3, Daily, 
Trainl, Daily with Through 
STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Jhicago to New 
Orleans. 

Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p.m. 3.55 a.m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.05 a. mM. 10.50 a. m 
Arrive Martin...... 7.40a. mM. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... 1lv.40 a.m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.30 p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan........ 12.85 p. m. 3.30 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.40 a. m. 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a.M. wane eeeee 
Arrive Mobile, Ala. 1.50a.m. — gs ss eeeee 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2.45 p. m. 6.00p.m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22p m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 3.21 a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.40 a. m. 5.40 a.m. 
Arrive Vicksburg  8.00a. m. 8.00 a. m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 











NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
daily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00 a. m. the 
second morning (38% hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 





lids to School Discipline. 


a 





Miss Mary Lez, Newport, Ark., 
ites us under date of June 15, ’81, | 
follows: “I received the school | 
ids three months since, and am much | 


not do my work without plenty of 
BLACKBOARDS, 


he other. I have never seen any- 
ing stimulate pupils so much. I 
‘ould not on any account do without 
Hh o ” 


fully fills the bill.” 


Slated Paper. 


Pror. A. B. Crump of Pine Bluff, 
| Ark., in a recent letter says: “I 
bought of you last year, slated paper 
for Blackboards, and found it to be 


“ A |just as you recommended it. Pleasé| time weare thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 

pleased with them. My pupils are a th : llowi a t I - gongera con cogume sipening onz accommodations 

: ° e€ 1ollowlng order, etc. cou ‘or Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15a.m., an 
delighted ; each one trying to excel | 8 : again at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 


and your slated paper exactly and 


than Lf any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago at 
8:30 p. m., arrives at Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 


:20 p.m. 
NOTE-The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 


A. H. HANSON, 


spectfully 
0 z eneral Passenger Agent. 


Agent, Chicago. 
C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 





G 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


Sst. Louis 
—TO— 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 

TP GES A AM SE ANT 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
A A 


offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 
Gen. Ticket Agt. 
JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 
W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 
106 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





St. Louis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
And write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 





JOHN J. SPROULL,"General Agt., New York. 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis, Mo 
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EDUCATION. 








. Established in 1804. 
Optical, 
Mathematical, 
and Scientifie 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Of every Description ard Va- 

riety. Send 2c stamp for our } 

_ 16 page fine illustrated optical catalogue of Mi- 
, Telescopes, Spectroscopes, Eyeglas- 
Bes Spectacles, &c.; or 3 cent stamp for our 1lz 
page fully illustrated Mathematical catalogue of 
Civil engineers’ and Survey~rs’ Instruments— 





or Pv 


Drawing Supplies of all kinds, Aneroids, Ped-'|" 


ometers, & 
BENJ, PIKE’S SON & CO., 
14-12 12t 928 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


"emi: By = 


Makes a shaded mark of two colors 
at asingle stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail 81, Circular and sam- 
ple writing free. J. W. STOAKES 
Milan, O. 14 126t 





To Get a Practical Education 
GO TO 


Sohnsee UY 

Wwe 

210 and 212 N. 3d St., St. Louis. Mo 

xe Write for Circulars. Xv-tt 

$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co 

Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-9 
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NOW is 7 














SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“The Pacific Schoot Journal.” 
ALBERT Lyserr, Editor. 


The only educational periodical west ot 
“de Rocky Mountains. It is the official or- 

enof the Department of Public Instruction 
of California. 

For the coming year, Volume VI. will con- 
tain accurate notes of the educational con 
dition of 
California, 

Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Washington, 
Arizona 
and the other Pacific Territories. 

This vast region is now rapidly settling up, 
and the public schools are keeping pace with 
its giant strides. 

Gz Subscription price of the “Journall,”’ 
$2 00a year, in advance. Specimen num- 
bers, 20 cents. 

Send postoffice erder or registered let- 
ter to 

H. P. CARLTON & CO., 


838 Market Street, San Francisco. 
14-12 15-3 


Important Books ior Primary Teachers 


Gilmore’s Primary Spea* er. 
By Prof J H. Gilmore, Rochester Univ. 


*‘It is absolutely the best collection that has | 
appeared ’—[school Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y | 

*1f you want anything cute or pretty, sweet | 
or funny, youcan find it here.’’—[lowa Normal. 
lvol.lé6mo. Price 5c. 


Children’s Hour. 
By Mrs. B. C. Siade, Ed. Good Times. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion-songs 
Tableaux, Charaves, Blackbourd & xercises. Ju- | 
venile Comedies, &c., 
dergartens and Juy enile Home 
lvolume l6mo, boards. Price 50c 


Exhibition Days. 
By Mrs. Slade, Author Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, 

Charades, Blackboard Exercises &c, adapted to | 
pupils in the Common, Grammar and High 
schools. I vel. l6mo, boards. Price 5c. 


Nat. Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs Louise Pollock. 
Principal National Kindergarten Normal Institute, 


Washington, D. C. I vol. 16mo, boards. Price 
50 cents 


tertainments. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston. 


A Wonderful Offer. 
810 WORTH FOR 87.50. 


This is an actual fact, We offer the following 
Seven Complete Stories, printed from large type, 
and written by Mrs Henry Wood, and bound in 
handsome cleth, with inkand gold side, by mail 
postpuid for $! 50. Booksellers usu«lly churge 
from $! to $1 50 each for them; but we send the 
whole seven for $1 50. The following is the list 
of stories: East Lynne, The Haunted Tower, 
The Lost Bank Note. The Dector’s Dauzhter, A 
| ife’s Secret, Was He severe? The Tale of “in. 
The stories are nut sold sepurately. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money retunded. Addre-s 

J. 8. OGILVIE & ©O., lublishers, 
P O. Box 2767. 35 Rose Street, New York. 

xv-13 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with 
new mups and illustrations Authentic, ex- 
cellent, elegant. For examination or intro- 
duction; Elementary, 54c¢; Revised Manual, 
$1 20; Physical, $1 50. Wall maps, set, $10 
net. For Easy Algebra and other works ol! 
the University Series, by Prols. Venable, 
Holmes, or Gildersleeve, addres University 
Publishing Co., 19 Murray st., N. 








| | both Nerth and 


| a otras edy 


| ile a Jo OrBER BOO! All 
| and 


for Peg! be Schools, Kin- | ~ 
n 


== MERICN Ee 


fi coniains all pot = pre ay and Potiti 

America, down to Garfie 4 
Aaministention—the Biographies of over 200 Emi- 
nent Americans—All wreat Excitements that ever 
passed over this country—Famous Witchcraft Delusion— 


| Anti-Masonry Excitement, 1826—Webster and Haynes’ 


Great Debate—Millerism—California Gold Fever—spir- 
it Rappi a wil War—Black Frida 
‘Grab—Woman’s Crusade--Beech- 


| Inventio: othe Modern Scythe, 1655—the Franklin Stove— 


The Cast-I 


ron Piow—Wnhiting’s O» “tton Gin—Steamboat, 
Great Financial Panics 
ires. OTHER BOOK LIK EIT, Ayents coin money. 


Address, pe! phe The Coburn & Newman Pab- 


| lishing Co., 98 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, IL. 





Prints envel- 


Dd ops, cards & 
res a inker $4 
_ Press for — 


culars &. >. lzother sizes. Do 

your own printing. Pleasureor 

: ..money making; old or young. 
SF verything eusy; printe' in- 
structions. Catalogue of Press- 
&c. for 2 stamps. Address 


es, Type. Card . 


| Manutar turers, Kelsey & Co , Meriden, Conn. 
lt 


15-2 





Tue AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
—Supplies teachers of every grade to 


| Colleges, Schools and Families 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Sr. Louris Rererences :—Hon. E. 
Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rev. 
Wm. G. Eliot, Chancellor Washington 
University ; Rev. J. E. Keller, S. J., 
President St. Louis University ; J. B. 
Merwin, editor American Journal of 
Education; Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex- 
Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C. Hud- 
son, Collector of St. Louis. 

Address C.H. Evans & Co., 

706 Chestnut St., Louis. 





- PENSIONS. — 


Every wound or injury, even by accident, or 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 
pension. All Pensions by the law of January, 
i879, begin BACK at date of discharge or death of 
the soldier All entitled should apply at once 
Thousands who sre now drawing pensions are 
entitled toan increase. Soldiers und widows ot 
the war of Is3i2 aed Mexican war are entitled to 
pensions. Thousands are yet entitled to bounty 
but do not know it. Fees in all cases $0. Pay 
forevery description of war claims collected 
Employ an attorney residing in pee on, 
whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps ~ pension 
and bounty laws. Address W T. Fitzgerald 
U.S. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington, 
D.C. 14-3 15-3 





A Gall 


or emory paper if necessary. 


—the wider 


Tutrrp—Shake and stir the § 
poplzing the Slating take as 


Ww suffivient. 


exclusive manufac 
made the first liquid 


imitations, none can p: 


Itisthe only surface that will not 
eep the can well 


Manufacturer and Dealer 





7eK corked. Penhes Seated it desired. Sample as 
pa an Haag Send for circular of Blackboar:! .rasers, an 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply, and send direct to 


USE HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


EOoR YOUR BLACH BOARDS. 
s@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; 


Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 


on will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 
First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. 


Use ‘sand 


It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the ,.asve: set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


SEcoxp—For applying the Slatin: ‘se a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
e better. Price, per in h, 50 cents. Brushes ‘furnished if desired. 

till thoroughly mixed; 
lew strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of ‘th: 
as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slatiug is dry 


FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first) 7 then apply the second coat same as first. 
Blackboard two coats 


and, that the surface may be even, ip 


For re-painting an old 


If appled to the wall, three coats. 
— 1 5) 


Ca tlon—No< — ee eae **Holbrook’s ve Slating,’’ as we have the 
ven A it throughout the United States. 
sl wm = Speed Offered for sale, and though there 


Dwight Holbrook, the inventor‘ 
are several base and ch eap 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


glaze, and it will last Ten years 


plied t> paper sent 
everyting els 2 needed in 


J. B. MERWIN, 
in School Supplies of all "kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CINDERELLA 
THIMBLE Case" 
AND THIMBLE 


We wish to introduce our goods and catalogues 
every CITY and HAMLET in the United Sta 
in crdce to 0 SO have selected several of our 


AWAY A Ll 
THIS PAPER. ou R LA DIF 8’ CA iF 
the following articles, viz.; ;A COMBINAT ION NEE. 
DLE, CASKET containing nm pers Celebrated ne 
eyed Ncedies, 2S8teel Bodkins, 2 Yarn Darners, $3 Doub 
eyed Darners, 2 Fi De Me lange 2 Motto Needles, 2 
ook Darners, 2 Ca ies, 2’ Worsted Needles “4 
pone we en : dles are best quali A fine 
imitation >and are very attractive. AN 
1VORY COLLAR BLTTON MICROSCOPIC 
CHARM, containing the Lerd’s i raycr, it occupies a) 
space not less than the cye of a fine necdle, Ay magni-8 
fyi such an extent_as to = ~ ee Ee rai 
ed in LARGE TYPE.  BEAUTIF IL 
NESE LAMP Ps s red "arigaved — qn, 
rich desi ns) will fit_an 1p and ty ore rd hand- 
some in ‘A. CIND aah CcLLA THIMBL CASE 
contadishiler a EN Plated Thimble. The case is made 
light metal run in a mould, covered and lined with velv t 
and silk and is ele egantly embroidered with silk floss of 
variouas colors. e Thimble is of GOLD PLATE and 
in ENG VE FREE any name or initial desired. You 
id not inde more desirable present to bestow on a 
Io say friend than a Cinderella Case containing one of our 
Gold Plated Thimbles, usually sold for a higher Brice 
than we ask for all the contents of our Casket, 
article we enclose in our Casket is a Drass Case Tape | line 
36 inches long with a spr ing to draw back the tape, an 
it should be frev ery lady’s work basket. In the above 
illustrations we show the exact size of the Collar Button 
and Charm, but all the other articles are my in pe 
save space. Upon receipt of thirty 3 cent Bot 74 
stamps (90c.) andthe ATTACHED CERTIFICAT 
we will forward PR EPAID the above de: apie e paren 
and guarantee them to reach you and give perfect sa’ 
faction, We require you to Cut Out Thie P Certificate 
and forward tous, in order to protect us from peteons 
ordering in quantities, as we can only afford to sends 
limited number to each neighborhood at price named. 


CERTIFICATE.—Upon receipt _of = ge 
and Ninety Cents in stamps before Jane Ist, 138 

egree to forward prepaid to any addycss in_the Tinited 
States, Our Ladies’ Casket containing all the above 
described articles. I. C. WILKINSON & CO. 








Remember this adve artize ment will NOT APPEAR 
AG AIN in this_paper. To assertain size of Thimble) 
wanted take a Thimble that fits you and_send us the 
number or mark around the outside of Thimble ¢ on 4 
piece of paper and send paper to us with order. Give us 
the name you wish engraved on Thimble, After go peede 
secured a Casket we will expect you to show it to your 
neighbors and at_the same time show our Catalogues 
which we will send you, you can in this way assist us in 
making new customers for our other goods and thus 
compensating us for the beautiful casket you will receive 
In any case where we sell goods and they are not satis 
factory we will refund money. We refer to the pub 
sisher of any paper_ia this city. Address: 


CARFIELD’S 
Speeches! 


With a memorial Supplement containing trib 
utes of affection and appreeiatiou paid by man 
great orators. 

Every intelligent person wants to read thes 
living thoughts of our late President on Philos 
ophy, Religion, Morslity, Politics, Business 
Science and Education. 

It is a volume of 751 octavo pages. 
cloth, $3.00; 
edges, $5.00. 

Agents wanted eve’ ywhere. 
Outfit 75cents. Address at once, 

JOHN BURNS, Publisher, 
717 and 119 O.ive Street, St. Lou 


Good Printing at Reasonable Rates 


+} 
SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRIN 
§, W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE § 
ST. LOUIS. 





Price 
library, $3.75; half-moroceo, gi 


Circulars fr 





5i* 


Estimates of cost 
any kind of Printing 
Binding furnished wit 
pleasure. All work 
trusted to us will 





romptly and neat! 
Sone. at lowest ra 
and shipped to any p 
of the country, 





